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SELECT TALES. 


THE JILTED, OR EARLY ATTACHMENTS. 
[Aa true a story as ever was writin.) 


“ Beware how you loiter in vain 
Among nymphs of a higher degree.” | 








| poetical license must be allowed to a bagman and a lover. On 
omy return from this highland excursion, Mark Anthony had 


‘him a lock of her hair, which we may here mention was of that 
' shade of red which is commonly called sandy-color. In return, Mr. 


| Snubbs presented her with an elegant tweezer-case; vows of the carried a package behind his saddle. 


‘most lasting attachment were mutually pledged between the 
vers, and a day fixed for their elopement. In the meanwhile, 


NTHONY Snvnps oungest son of a respectable !o ) : 
Shean Amouens Danes wee oe a “” P Mr. Snubbs considered himself bound, in honor, to return with- 


butcher in Leeds. Even in childhood, young Snubbs was re- 
markable for an ambition, which soared beyond the narrow 
sphere to which his birth threatened to confine him. He dis- 
dained to associate with the young butchers of the neighborhood, 
and attached himself to the genteeler society of attorneys’ clerks 
and mercers’ apprentices—a circumstance which excited the 
indignation of his father, who threatened to disinherit him, on | 
retence of his being too fine a ag op to do credit to an 
Conauiite calling. But, fortunately, the young man’s maternal | 
uncle, a silk-weaver in the place, viewed his character ina more 
favorable light; he admired his nephew’s spirit, and, resolving | 
to encourage it, obtained for him the place of a shop-boy with an | 
eminent haberdasher in London. In this situation young Snubbs 
neglected no opportunity of cultivating the graces; and as he, at| 
the same time, had tolerable parts, a modest assurance, and a | 
ready tongue, he rose so rapi ly in his master’s favor, that he), 
was appointed to travel for the house to the north of England, || 
and to Scotland. This appointment had long been the aim of) 
our hero’s exertions, and the object of his ambitious wishes ; and || 


out delay to London, and give his employers an account of his 
northern journey. This account was found to be highly satis- 
factory ; and the manager of the commercial house to which he 
was attached was so pleased with his diligence and success, that 
he promoted him, from a trotting galloway and ninety pounds 
per annum, to a higher salary, and the luxury of a gig. Greatly 
elated with his promotion, our traveler lost no time in writing to 
his inamorato an account of his brightened prospects ; nor was 
he long in receiving an answer,as warm as he could have wished, 
and earnestly pressing him to return immediately to Carlisle, 
where his anxious Geraldine was expecting him with open arms. 
But the gifts of fortune are not only fallacious in their own na- 


|ture—they are also very apt to exert a mischievous influence on 


the character and feelings of individuals. We cannot say that 
Mr. Snubb’s love was now less warm than when he was less 
favored by the capricious goddess ; but finding himself more flush 
of ready money than usual, he resolved to make the most of his 
bachelor liberty, by mixing freely in the gaieties of the metropo- 
lis. He spent much of his time at Astley’s, the Haymarket, and 


THE HAUNTED HEAD. 
| It was yet early in May morning, in the year 1540, when two 


=== a short but satisfactory interview with his mistress, who gave | travelers alighted atthe little cabaret, known by the sign of the 


“ Les quatre fils d’Aymon,” at the entrance of the forest of Fon- 
tainbleau. They rode two very sorry horses, and each of them 
These were, the famous 
Benvenuto Cellini, as mad a man of genius as the sun of lialy, 
which has long been used to mad geniuses, ever looked on, and 
his handsome pupil Ascanio, who were carrying some works of 
art to the King of France, at Fontainbleau. For particular rea- 
sons, Cellini set out by himself, leaving Ascanio; and he, get- 
er ured towards evening, proposed to walk in the forest; 4 
before setting out, was specially warned to take care, in the first 
lace, that the Gardes de Chasse did not shoot him instead of a 
uck ; and in the next, that he did not stray too near a large 
house, which he would see at about a quarter of an hour's walk 
distant to the right of the path. This house, the host told him, 
belonged to the Chancellor Poyet, who said he did not choose to 
be disturbed in the meditations to which he devoted himself for 
the good of the state, by idle stragglers. ‘To enforce his orders, 
too, he had an ugly raw-boned Swiss fora porter, who threaten- 
ed to cudgel every one who walked too near his garden wall, 
There was also a hint of a poor young lady being shut up in this 
‘guarded mansion. A long garden, enclosed by a high wall, and 
thickly planted on both sides with trees, which @ntirely concealed 
| 1ts interior from view, was at the back; and it was this which 
| Ascanio first approached 
' He heard a low voice, which he thought was that of a woman 


Alexander of Macedon felt not greater pride, when he had first | : S lif 
even ventured once or twice to the opera. Such a life of pleasure jn distress, and listening more intently and approaching nearer, 


tamed the fierceness of Bucephalus, than did Snubbs, when he Ph 
'lcould not be expected to last; and Mark Anthony's superfluous | he was satisfied that his first impression was correct. 


vound himself master of a stout hackney, trotting on the high-' 
way to happiness and Carlisle. It was here that he met, for the || 
first time, the accomplished Miss Geraldine Snooks, the daugh- | 
ter and heiress of a rich attorney. He had the honor of dancing} 
with her at a charity ball ; he afterwards met her at a tea-party, | 
and took the liberty of offering to accompany her next morning! 
to aconcert. His attentions now became more particular; he | 
visited her at her father’s house—stole her fan—wrote verses i 


upon her French poodle—and, in short, had made a strong im- || 


funds were soon exhausted. But, in proportion as his finances 


|began to be impaired, his love revived; and he was seriously 


meditating a northern excursion, with the intention of acquiring 
a husband’s claim over the person and fortune of his Geraldine, 
when, fortunately, his employers resolved to send him thither on 
commercial business. Hitherto we have contemplated Snubbs 
as the enfant gaté of fortune ; but the mutability of human affairs 
extends to bagmen as well as to kings and heroes; and Mark 
Anthony Snubbs, like his great namesake, the triumvir, was des- 


He dis- 
tinctly heard sobs, and such expressions of sorrow, as convinced 
him that the person from whom they proceeded was indulg- 
ing her griefalone. A large birch tree grew against the gar- 
den wall near the place where he stood; he paused for a moment 
todeliberate whether he could justify the curiosity he felt, when 

‘the hint of the hostess, that a lady was imprisoned there, came 
across his mind, and, without farther hesitation, he ascended the 
tree. Ascanio looked from the height he had gained, and saw 
a young female sitting on a low garden seat immediately be- 


pression upon her affections, when he was discovered, one morn- | - , 
: | tined to be made the sportof a woman. Though naturally san- | Jow the bough on which he stood. She was wee ping. At length, 


ing, kissing his mistress’s hand, and trying to prevail with her 
to accompany him upon his northern excursion, as far as Gretna | 
Green, by old Snooks, who kicked him down stairs, and forbade |, 
him his house for ever. This was a severe blow to his hopes; 
and Snubbs, in the height of his indignation, meditated claim-)| 
ing satisfaction from the attorney, either by the duello or an! 
action for an assault. Upon farther reflection, however, he | 
adopted the more prudent and christian resolution of overlook- || 





ing the affront, in consideration of his love for the fair Geraldine. || 
He immediately quitted Carlisle, where he had lost his heart, || 


guine, and free from superstition, he felt oppressed with a pre- 
sentiment of evil as he approached the ancient city of Caerleon 


he felt would not permit him to call, as usual, for his slippers 
and nightcap; he therefore hurriedly discussed a pound and a 
half of minced collops, with a cut of salmon, for his supper ; and 
having swallowed half a quart of distilled waters, by way of 


i security against the night air, he sallied forth to reconnoitre Mr 


Snooks’ premises, and obtain, if possible, an interview with his 
mistress. The wealthy attorney's house, with the retiring mo- 


raising her head, she dried her eyes, and taking up a guitar 
which lay by her, she struck some of the chords, and played the 


{It was night before he arrived at his inn; yet the anxiety which | symphony to a plaintive air which was then well known. As- 


canio gazed in breathless anxiety, and wondered that one so fair 
should have cause for so decp a sorrow as she was evidently 
suffering under. In a colloquy which ensued, she exhorted him 
to fly; told him she was an orphan whom Poyet wanted to force 
into marriage; and finally agreed to elope with her young lover 

Ascanio clasped the maiden in his arms, and once kissed her 
fuir forehead, by way of binding the compact. He looked up to 


and, we are sorry to add, his book of patterns; the latter loss, | 4 . 
jdesty which is supposed to characterize its owner's profession, | the wall to consider the best means of enabling the lady to scale 


however, was scarcely felt before it was relieved, by the,restora- 
tion of the article, with a hastily written and indifferently spelt 
note from Miss Snooks, expressing toy rope for his sufferings, || 
and swearing unalterable attachment to his person and fortunes. || 
The truth is, the patterns had slipped from the pocket of Mark 
Anthony’s inexpressibles, during his somewhat precipitous re- | 
treat before the enraged Octavius Snooks. The constancy of]! 
his mistress greatly consoled our hero under the indignity he 
ad just experienced, and he comforted himself with the thought, 
that “the course of true love never did run smooth’”—a truth 
which was farther confirmed in his own experience, by his borse 
stumbling on a piece of new-laid road, and depositing the un- 
happy lover in a dry ditch. Snubbs did not allow this accident 
to ruffle his lately recovered equanimity ; on the contrary, as he 
discerered that his nag had lost a shoe, he led him, with much 
tend rness, toa neighboring smithy ; and while the grim master | 
of the forge was performing his office, our lover availed himse If | 
of the unr~ oidable delay to pen a few stanzas to his mistress, in 
imitation of Shenstone’s “ Pastoral Ballad.” In this piece he 
paints the pangs of absence, threatens to break his pipe and 
ervok, end pathetically recommends his sheep and his goats to 
the care of his brother swains, as he is entirely occupied with 
his passion for the divine Snooks. After despatching this effu- 
sion by a regged little cyclops, whom he bribed with a sixpence 
and a glass of purl, he resumed his journey, and arrived safe in 
Jlasgow, where he, for a time, forgot his love, in transacting 
tne business of his employers. Buta short excursion which he 
had occasion to take into the Highlands effectually recalled his 
attention to love and the muses. During his passage by steam 
from Balloch to the head of Loch Lomond, he composed a long 
elegy, of which the following stanzas are a fragment | 
* While hapless exile, on a distant shore, | 
I wander far from joy and Geraldine 
Stull mid the torrent’s rush, the tempest’s roar, 
Angelic Snooks ! my heart is ever thine H 
. . . *. * . . | 
Ah! should my bark, when winds too rndely blow, r 
Be doom'd to perish in this boundless sea, 
Wilt thou, my Savoks—I know thou wilt—bestow 
A tear for bim who died for love of thee?” 

It does not clearly appear that Mr. Snubbs was entitled to con- 
sider himself as dying for love of Miss Snooks, even in the event 
of the catastrophe which he here contemplates, seeing that the 
exclusive object of his excursion on Loch Lomond—which, by 
the way, he somewhat absurdly mistakes for a boundless sea— 
was to make a descent on Glenfalloch, and thence pass to In- 
Verary, for the purpose of collecting certain sets of tartan. But 


i aeeg > situation. 


| stood a little back from the line of the street, and was surrounded 


with a small, but neat orchard. An iron gate, which was secured 
only by a latch, afforded ready access to this second paradise, 
and Mr. Snubbs succeeded in stealing round to his mistress’s 
window unobserved. Here, however, he tapped and whispered 
in vain; he even ventured to hum, in a disconsolate tone, the 
words of a Scotch song— 
“Thie ae night, this ne night, 
© rise and let me in.’ 
Still no Miss Snooks echoed back the cadence of his song. Ina 


| fit of desperation, the love-sick bagman now approached a win- | enjoin silence, when Ascanio looked up at him 
| dow, through which streamed a flood of light. The shutter was || said, “ it is a very reasonable bargain on both sides, very disin 
lonly half closed, so that our traveler could easily perceive what’ terested and strongly sworn to 

| was doing within; but what pen can describe the horror of the 7 


unfortunate bagman, when he saw, in Mr. Snooks’ best parlor, 
which was splendidly lighted up for the oceasion, with wax ta- 
dress, and smiling from ear to ear, leading down a dance with 
an elderly gentleman in tights, with huge gold buckles, and a 
George the Fourth wig, and whom he readily recognised as old 
Oroenoko, the rich tobacconist, for whom the fickle Miss Snooks 
had often expressed a particular aversion. At this unexpected , 
sight, Snubbscould not suppress an audible groan, which instantly 
interrupted the festivities within. The attorney, snatching a horse- 
pistol from the mantel-piece, rushed to the door, followed more 
leisurely by the bridegroom, armed with the fire-shovel. Our 
hero now endeavored to effect his retreat, but unsuc cessfully, as 


‘one leg was caught in a man-trap, which Snooks had placed 


near a favorite apple-tree. and the other was held fast by a laree 
house dog, who had rushed forth upon the first alarm The bag- 
man’s cries guided the company to the scene of action. Lights 
‘were procured, and poor Snubbs was at last rescued from his 
He had fortunately received little bodily 
arm, but his fright was excessive, and his clothes were torn 


He was speedily recognised, and his sufferings excited rather 


hmerriment than sympathy : but what affected hint most was, appeared astonished at finding tw 0 opponents 
‘that his mistress, instead of showing any signs of remorse or,' Ascanio from the house 


pity, joined very heartily in the mirth which his deplorable 
plight had provoked. Old Snooks, indeed, threstened a prose- 
cution for trespass ; but the good-natured tobacconist interfered, 
and even Mrs. Oroonoko joined in interceding for her unfortu- 
nate lover. 

The jilted bagman is now a respectable mercer in his native 
town of Leeds, end, in the arms of an affectionate wife, has for- 
gotten the disdain of Miss Geraldine Snooks K.\mbaagh Sprotates 


it, when he saw above it a man’s head looking at them. Asca- 
nio at first thoughtthey were betrayed, but the expression of the 
face which he continued to look at, removed his alarm on this 
head. It was a very fine countenance, highly intelligent, and un- 
‘commonly good humored. It seemed, as well as Ascanio could 
guess, by the thick beard and mustachios, to belong to a man of 
middle age, He had a long pointed nose bright « yes, and ve ry 
white teeth: a small cap, just stuck on the left side of his heax 

gave aknowing sort of look to his appearance, and added to the 
arch expression of his visage, as he put his finger on his lip to 
* Hush,” he 


And now, my children, as 1 


| have been a witness to it, although unintentionally, | feel bound 


to help your escape.” Ascanio hardly knew what answer t 
make; but, as he saw it was perfectly indifferent to the strange: 


pers and argand lamp, Miss Geraldine Snooks in her bridal|| who knew the whole of his secret, whether he should trust him 


or not, he resolved to accept his offer, and they immediately set 
about getting the lady over the wall 
While employed on this, three fellows were seen stealing round 
the walls with their swords drawn. “ By St. Dennis, we have 
been reckoning without our host,” cried the stranger ; “ they don't 
mean to let us part thus. Come, my spark,” he said to Ascanio 
‘you will have some service for that sword you wear, and which 
pray heaven, you know how to use Do you stend on the other 
side of the tree, madam,” he added, putting the lady, whose name 
| was Beatrice, on his horse, “ and if the worst should betide, gal- 
lop down the path, keeping the high road, till you come to Paris 
| inquire for the nunnery of St. Genevieve, and give this ring tothe 
abbess, who ts a relation of mine; she willensure you protection 
The lady received the ring, and, half dead with horror, awaited 
the issue of the contest. The assailants came on with great fury 
and as they were three to two, the odds were rather in their favor 


|| They consisted of a Gascon, C iptain Sangfeu, the porter, anda 


servant, who seemed in no great hurry to begin the fight: they 
y having only seen 
They fell on, however, in pretty good 
order. It happened to be the lot of the stranger, perhaps because he 
was the bigger man, to encounter the servant and the captain, Just 
as they came up, he loosened his cloak from his throat, and 
twisting it very lightly round his arm, he made as serviceable a 
buckler as man should wish to use Upon this he caught the 
captain's first blow, and dealt, in return, so shrewd a cut on the 
serving man’s head, as laid him on the forest turf without the 
least inclination to take any farther share in the combat. The 
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; SE . j 
fight was now nearly equal ; and, to do him justice, the Gascon | 
captain was a fair match for most men: the stranger, however, was 
one to whom fighting was evidently any thing but new ; and in| 


less than five minutes, the captain lay beside the servant, so dead, 


that if all the monks in Christendom had sung a mass in his ears, he | 


would not have heard it. : 

“T have owed you this good turn a very long time, my gallant 
captain Sangfeu. I have not forgotten an ill turn that you did me 
at Pavia, when you did not wear the rebel Bourbon’s livery; but 
there’s an end to all, and you die asa soldier should.” And as the 


stranger muttered this, he wiped the blood-drops off his own sword, | | 


and looked at the fight which was continuing between the Swiss 
and Ascanio, but did not feel inclined tointerfere. “Save him, for 
mercy’s sake,” cried the lady. “ By our holy lady,” he replied, 
«| think he wants no aid. He is making gallant play with his 
slender rapier there against the large weapon of the Swiss, You 
shall see him win you, madam, or I have mistaken my man. Well 
evaded !—there he has it!” he shouted, as Ascanio's sword entered 
his antagonist’s body, until the shell struck against his breast bone, 
and the giant fell at the youth’s feet. ‘The varlet may get over it,” 
said the stranger, kicking the servant’s body; “but for the other 
two, I'll be their gage they'll never come out to assassinate honest 
men on moon-light nights again, But away with you” turning to 
Ascanio ; ‘we shall have the whole country up in five minutes ; be- 
gone :” and he held the horse, while Aseanio mounted. But what 
will youdo?” returned the youth. “I am not far from home ; and 
if the hunt should become hot, ll get up one of these trees; but 
take care of the horse; he'll carry you six leagues an hour. Good 
by, Rabican,” he added, patting the steed’s neck, who by his paw- 
ing, seemed to know his master. 


The lovers did indeed put the speed of this noble animal to the | 


test, and his gallop was as wild as if it would never end. But, on 
reaching Paris, Ascanio was ata loss how to dispose of his fair 
charge, Cellini was at this time living in an old castellated house 
on the left bank of the Seine, which had formed part of the Nelle 
Palace, and which Cellini had called “ 11 Piecol Neilo.’ Almost all 
the chambers, excepting the few in which they dwelt, were occu- 
vied by the numerous works in which the artists were engaged, At 
length Ascanio’s fertile invention suggested to him an expedient, by 
which he might ensure an asylum for the lady for a short time, at 
least until he should be able to explain the whole affair to Cellini. 


Among the odd whims which from time to time reigned in the crazy | 


brain of Cellini, that of making a colossal statue of Mars, had fora 
Jong time been paramount, and he had proceeded so far as to make 
the head of the figure, when some other freak drew off his attention. 
This head was about as large as the cottage of a London ruralist, 
and occupied a large space in the court-yard of “Il Piccol Nello.” 
The frame was made of solid timber, and the outside covered with a 
very thick plaster, which was moulded into the form of a gigantic 
face, representing the aspect of the god of battles; and a very 
terrible affair to look upon it was. Ascanio, who had often 
been much annoyed by the discordant noises with which his mas 
ter conducted his labors, and no less by the incessant talking of 
the old housekeeper Catherine, had found a refuge from both in 
the cavity of this head, where he had formed a very convenient, 
and not a very small apartment. Here he used to study paint- 
ing and music, both of which he loved far better than either 
sculpture or working in gold; and he had been wise enough ne- 
ver to tell Cellini or any other person of this retreat. He enter- 
ed it easily by a chasm from the ground, and a small ladder, 
which he had placed withinside, conducted him to his chamber. 
Cellini’s oddities and the unceremonious method he had adopt- 
ed of getting possession of the “Il Piccol Nello,” had made him 
many enemies. Among others, there was a wretched little tai 
lor, who had the honor of being employed for some of the Con- 
seillers du Parlement. ‘This tailor became the implacable foe 
of Cellini. He teok agarret directly opposite his house, where 
he used to watch the motions of “Il Piel Nello,” and to soften 
the exasperation of his mind, he bestowed on them from morn- 
ing to night all the maledictions his ingenuity could invent. He 
had heard noises proceeding from the monstrous plaster head in 
the court-yard, and even sometimes, in the dead of the night, he 
had seen two streams of light issuing from the great eyes; but, 
as he had no notion that Ascanio was then within the head, 
drawing by the light of a lamp, or playing on a guitar, which 
he accompanied with his voice, the little tailor’s fears and ma- 
lice induced him to spread a reportthat Cellini was an enchant- 
er, and that the “ Testa di Marte” he had made, was some de- 
moniacal contrivance which he had animated for the destruction 
of the good city of Paris. Not content with reporting this through- 
out the quarter in which he dwelt, he told it among all the lac- 
uais of all the conseillers he knew, until at length the story of the 
Yevil’s Head in “Il Piccol Nello” was as well known as any other 
current lie in the city. In this chamber Beatrice was placed. 


Meanwhile, the chancellor had found his bullies where Asca- , 


nio left them, but could persuade none of the three to tell him 
what had brought them into so sad a plight; and for this reason, 


two of them were dead, and the other was so faint, from the loss of 


blood, that he could not speak, and seemed very likely to follow 
his companions. The chancellor, however, pursued the fugi- 
tives, resolved in his rage, to devote the youth to utter ruin, as 
soon as he should eatch him; and, in the mean time, he propos- 
ed to glut his rage by sacrificing Benvenuto Cellini, who, as we 
said before, had made himself many enemies. Aware of Cellini’s 
favor with the king, he was obliged to tread wearily ; but the 
superstition of that age rendered a charge of sorcery too grave 
to be parried. The haunted head was, therefore, made the hinge 
on which the artist’s ruin was to turn; and the duchess d’Es- 
tamps, the king’s mistress, and his majesty’s confessor, both ene- 
mies of Cellini, entered into the confederacy against him. The 
confessor devoutly believed in all the legends of the Romish 
church, and thought it highly probable that a man who could ex- 
ecute such beautiful sculptures, as Cellini had exhibited on the 
preceding day, must be in league with the devil. When, there- 
fore, the chancellor began to tell his story, these two worthy per- 
sonages chimed in, and backed his villanous project so well, that 
the good-natured king was diverted from his first intention, which 
had been to kick the chancellor, and to leave the confessor and 
the sultana (the only two persons in the world of whom he had 
ever been afraid) to themselves. He said he would see Cellini, 


who had staid al) night in the palace by his orders; and the ar- | 


tist was accordingly sent for. 


“How now, Cellini,” said the monarch, as he approached, by thy champion. No, my liege,” he added, turning to the king, 

“did I send for you to Paris that you should bring with you | and kneeling—“ I have no witness, save God and your majesty.” 
troops of fiends and demons, who, it is said, help you in your| “ And may every honest man have witnesses as good in time of 
|| works?” “I have no devils to help me in my work,” said Cel- | need, to oppose to perjurers and lawyers. He is no murderer 
| lini, “ but your majesty’s subjects ; and if my greatcountryman, | chancellor;—by my holy patron, St. Denis, I believe he could 
himself have killed these three murderous villains whom thou didst 
retain ; but know, that I helped him—that I cut the throat of that 
traitor, Sangfeu, whom in spite of me, thou didst cherish, to do 
deeds which thy black heart planned, but dared not achieve. I 
helped him to carry off the maiden, thy dead friend’s daughter 
whom thou didst basely oppress; and if he had not been there, i 
had done it myself.” 

The king and his train then departed, leaving the young peo- 
‘ple with Cellini, whom the disgrace of the chancellor had put into 
jesty mighty good humor. He made Ascanio tell him the story of the 

names, and I swear they shall be better acquainted with the real | fight m the forest over and over again: he kissed Beatrice and 
devil ere long.” The king decided on examining into the mat-/ called her his child; he forbade all work in “ Il Piccol Nello” for 
ter personally; but Ascanio had married the fair Beatrice be-| a week; had the wedding celebrated with great magnificence ; 
|| fore the royal commission gotto Paris, and was going torestore | and said, that of all the works he had ever produced, none had 
the stranger's horse according to the directions he had receiv- || made him so happy as LA TESIA DI MARTE. 
ed, ut the time it arrived at the Testa di Marte, wherein the 
bride was lodged. i 

The consternation of Beatrice may be better imagined than |) 
described, when she heard the arrival of so many strangers; but 
it was increased to an almost intolerable degree as she listened | 
to the conversation which ensued, and heard the odious voice of 
her oppressor the chancellor. She could not see any of the per- 
sons, unless she looked out at the eyes of the figure, and this she 
dared not do lest she should discover herself. “ And this,” 
jsaid the king, “is what they call the devil's head?” ‘“ Who 
calls it so?” asked Cellini, fiercely; “itis the head of Mars, 
and whoever has called it the head of the devil, is an ass anda 

| liar!” “ Patience, good Benvenuto,” said the king; “let us 
hear whatthey have to say against the head, which seems to be 
a very fine work of art, whether it has been wrought by man or 
demon.” The chancellor, who had taken care on the journey to 
mature his plans, now produced the little tailor, who saw here a 
glorious opportunity of being revenged on his formidable anta- 
| gonist. He, therefore, began a long story, every third word of 
which was a lie, about the sights he had seen and the sounds he 
' had heard, in and about this dreadful head. He had often seen 
ithe foul fiend himself go in and out, he said; he had heard the 
devils performing the sacred office of mass backwards; he had 
seen flames issue from the mouth; and, no longer than last 
night, as he was a christian and a tailor, he swere that he had 
seen two fiends enter the head, immediately after which it was 
seen to roll its fiery eyes in a manner truly horrible and awful. 

It would be impossible to convey any adequate notion of the 
extravagancies which Cellini committed, while this little idiot 
was uttering his lies. If he had not been restrained, he would 
have killed him on the spot; he roared all sorts of imprecations, 
he cursed every tailor that had been on the earth since the crea- 
tion, and then, adding all those curses together, he heaped them 

|in a lumpon the head of the particular tailor then before him; in 
short, he acted so whimsical a madness, that the king laughed 
untilhissides ached. The chancellor, however, took up the mat- 
ter in a much more seriouslight. He said it was evident, from 


|| Alighieri, were to lead me through all the darkest places in the 
|| Inferno, I could not find worse fiends.” ‘But here,” said the | 
|| king, holding out the papers, “two men swear that you have a} 
|| head of the devil in ‘Il Picco! Nello,’ andthat the whole of the 
neighborhood ts infested by his legions, to the disturbance of the | 
|public tranquillity, and the great scandal of our holy church.” | 
| The confessor crossed himself. “I abjure the devil and his} 
| power,” said Cellini, crossing himself with no less fervor; “and | 
next to them, I hate and abhor the villains who have thus slan- 
dered me to your gracious majesty. Give me to know their 
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I May begin with the question of Henry IV. of France, when 
found by an ambassador at romps with his children—“Are you 
a father?” If you are, we may go on with the game; if not, 
you must pass to the next article. A curious thing it is, this 
same fact, that children in general are only interesting in the 
eyes of those who are parents, while brats in particular are held 
as pests, by all but their immediate father and mother. Some 
lightheaded author has compared the rush of children, which 
takes place at the conclusion of family dinners, to the incursion 
of the Goths and Vandals. Perhaps it is all true, that children 
out of place are not agreeable; but is any thing agreeable that 
is out of place? Children, abstracted from the homely details 
of their management, and the anxiety which they always occa- 
sion—are a delightful study—a study, I maintain, fitted alike to 
engage the speculations of the philosophic, and the affections of 
the benevolent mind. I cannot, I must say, form the idea of amanof 
extended views and sympathies, who does not like children. 

Among the grown-up part of mankind, there is always abun- 
dance of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. This fact I 
consider in reference to the circumstances in which men are 
placed, and I plainly conceive that where existence is only to 
be supported by an unceasing struggle, and where self-love is 
so perpetually receiving injury, itis needless to expect that men 
should be much better than they are. In children, however, we 
see no possibility of any rivalship; they are a harmless little 
people at ‘Ais moment, and we run no chance of being jostled 
by them in our course of life, for many years to come. There 
is, therefore, no reason for envy, hatred, or uncharitableness 
with them. On the contrary, in our intercourse with children, 
our self-love isundergoing a perpetual compliment. The appeal 
which they are constantly making from their own silently con- 
fessed weakness to our tacitly acknowledged strength, soothes 


the relation of the witness, that some foul deeds were practised, , ty Aacanpces asbeane. sept 
and that the head ought tobe exorcised; never doubting, that if and delights us. A fellow-creature lies unconsciously abandon- 
ed to our mercy—unconsciously unable to resist. It asks for 


he could once gain the assistance of theclergy, they would invent 

some pretext on which Cellinimight be sentto prison, and knowing 
that thew influence with the king was much greater than his own, 

' The confessor fell into his scheme readily, and said, he did not 

doubt that there was a spirit in the head, and repeated that it 

ought to be exorcised. The king had no objection to this, and as 
he had already enjoyed the farce so far, he wished to see it play- 

ed out. Some of the brethren of the neighboring Carmelite 

church were sent for, in all haste, ard preparations made for the 

exorcising. The confessor directed a large stick of faggots, 

which stood in a corner of the yard, to be laid around the head; 

because, he said, the application of fire was always necessary 

to dislodge a spirit so malignant as that appeared to be which 

had taken up its abode in this structure. The preparations were 

soon made, and a torch applied, when a faint shriek was heard 

to issue from the head. All the bystanders looked achast; the 

priests crossed themselves; even the king looked grave; Celli- 

ni’s hair stood on end; and the tailorran away. At this mo- 

ment, Ascanio had returned from the park, and learning from a 

bystander that they were about to exorcise the magic head, at the 

Italian sculptor’s, because there was a spirit in it, he rushed in 

just time enough to dash the torch from the hand of a lay bro- 

ther of the Carmelites, who was applying it, and whom he knock- | 
ed down, at the same time trampling out the fire which had be- 
gun to catch one of the faggots. 

“ Fiends! monsters!” he cried, “advance one step, and your lives | 
shall be the forfeit!” Beatrice heard his voice, and, almost 
fainting with terror, she rushed out, and threw herself into his 
arms. erg rere her with his left arm, and holding out his | 
sword with his right, he continued to menace all who should ap- 
proach. ‘ What means all this?” cried the king. But Ascanio! 
was too much busied in encouraging the terrified girl, to listen to 
|the question. The old chancellor, however, who recognized Bea- |, 
trice instantly, now thought that his plan had succeeded even be- || 
yond his expectation. “My gracious liege,” he cried, “ this maiden | 
isa ward of mine, whose person I require to be instantly restor- || 
ed tome? the youth 1 charge ath basing, in company with || 
others, slain three of my household, and having carried off the 
maiden by force.” “It is false,” cried Beatrice, as she threw, 
herself franticly at the king’s feet, “they were killed in fair | 
combat, and I went willingly with him to seek protection from | 
the cruelty of that vicious tyrant. Here, at your majesty’s knees, | ‘paralh- 
l implore your pity and protection.” “ But what says the youth?” | interest in his advance confined to those whose daily joy it is to 
asked the king of Ascanio, who had been gazing on him inal-| fold him to the beatings of a kindred heart. Almost every one 
most stupifying astonishment. He saw before him, in the per- who has occasion to observe the march of infant intellect feels 
son of the gallant Francis, the stranger who had so generously | an instinctive satisfaction in the contemplation. It seems indeed 
aided him in the forest of Fontainbleau. ‘ Has he any witness | to be part of the grand and wise design, that all the mature of the 
besides that maiden, who is too deeply interested in this matter, human race should be concerned respecting the progress of the 
to prove that he killed his antagonist in fair fight ?” “‘ He is one of, young; it is the silent working of nature towards the general 
a band of murderers and ravishers,” cried the chancellor in aj good. Without a principle of this kind constantly at work—anu 
rage; “he has no witness.” “Thou arta liar, though thou wert, it is always at work, in the attentions of the reflecting and the 
a thousand chancellors,” replied the youth ; “ and since peaceful | grave, as well as in the apparently senseless prattle of the nurse 
* men like thee do not make war but on weak maidens, Idefy thee —the moral world would be in danger of standing still. 


nothing, for itcannot; but it does not expect harm: there is the 
charm. It imputes tous none of our original sins, but seems to 
take it for granted that we are blanch and stainless, like itself. 
It puts forth its little arms to us, with a perfect confidence in our 
gentler and better nature, and we feel it impossible to be evil 
when we are so sincerely understood to be good. We give, 
then, the loveand faith that are demanded, and press the offence- 
less type of our original and perfect nature, with all the hues 
and all the odors of paradise rife around it, te our heart of hearts. 

The whole external deportment of a child is delightful. Its 
smile—always so ready when there is no distress, and so soon 
recurring when thatdistress has passed away—is like an open- 
ing of the sky, showing heaven beyond. Tales are told of mur- 
derers, who, after reveling in the blood of many adults, were 
at length arrested by the smile of a child, and suddenly became 
innocent because they were supposed to be so. The grasp of its 
little hand around one of our fingers—its mighty little crow when 
excited by the playfulness of its nurse—its manful spring upon 
the little wool-pack legs that refuse to bear its weight—are all 
traits of more or less pleasantness. Then the eye of a child— 
who can look unmoved into that “well undefiled,” in which 
heaven itself seems to be reflected? Whether the gem be of 
sweet pellucid blue, or of the mysterious and unsearchable 
black, what meanings unexpressed, unintelligible, reside within ; 
the germ of a whole life of feelings and ideas. Human nature 
is familiar in all its bearings to most men; yet how novel does 
every symptom of it appear, as first shown forth by a child! 
Every little imperfect function—every step in the attainment of 
physical power—every new trait of intelligence, as they one by 
one arise in the infantine intellect, like the glory of night, starting 
star by star into the sky—is hailed with a heart-burst of rapture 
and surprise, as if we had never known any thing soclever or so 
captivating before. The point thus gained is never lost. The 
darling child is reminded perpetually of the idea he has lately 
seemed to comprehend, or of the word he seemed nearly able to 
pronounce, or of the little action he attempted to perform; and 
thus the whole of his little stock of accomplishments is carefully 
kept together, liable to a constant increase. Hosannas of affec- 
tion celebrate every step of his progress towards maturity, and 
fresh blessings are showered upon his harmless head, for every 
manifestation of the presence of the godlike mind. Nor is this 
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The love of parents for their children, so far as it is not a sen-| unimportant place in society. Yet it is in this very want of all |taining to one, in which the one party is of the town and the 
timent arising from the contemplation of beauty or innocence, | probation of its value, that the poignancy of the loss chiefly | other is of the country. Ip most of such cases, either the one 
or helplessness, is a kind of self-love. Yet no one ever thinks fics. We lament it, not at all for what it was at the time of its party or the other has great and real cause of complaint. For 
of imputing to a parent, as a fault, that he has a high apprecia-| death, but for what it might have been, if it had been spared. | example, a citizen of tolerable style, who has been confined to 
tion of his children. The truth is, though in one sense self-love, | We often find that the loss of an infant is lamented with a more some iaborious employment all the year round, amidst gas light 
it is, in another, the most generous and self-abandoning feeling | violent and unappeasable grief than that of an adult; and this) within doors, and a foggy and smoky atmosphere without, with 
in nature. The world is also aware, instinctively, thatthe fond-| is simply beceuse in the one case, the damage is ascertained, what delight does he throw himself into the country some fine 
ness of parents for their children, is necessary for their protection | and forms but one distinct idea; while, in the other, it is arbi- | sunshiny day in September, for the purpose of paying a long 
and education; and, therefore, if there were no other palliation, trary, vast, beyond imagination. A child is, in one sense, a promised visitof three days to a country friend! He is receiv- 
of the passion, it would at least be convenient. In virtue of these dangerous possession : it is apt to warp itself into the vitals of ed with boundless hospitality. The best bed-room, situated in 
excuses, a parent can indulge in all the pleasures of the mostin- | our very soul; so that, when God rends it away, the whole men- | that part of the house where you generally find a city drawing- 
tense, devoted, re self-appreciation, and yet have none! tal fabric is shattered. It should always, then, be borne in mind, | room, is aired and provided in the most agreeable manner for 
of the usual reproach. He can admire himself in his children, | that life is the more uncertain the nearer its commencement, and his accommodation. The goodman rides about with him all 
to a greater extent than ever did Narcissus in the fountain, and that the beings we are disposed to appreciate most are those | day, and dines and drinks with him all night, except durin 
yet there is_no chance that he changes into a daffodil. He can | whom we are most apt to lose. | these intervals when the lady or her daughter solace him with 
call himself every pretty name in the nurse’s vocabulary, and The feelings of a parent, regarding a child in dangerous sick-| tunes on the piano, learned many years ago at a boarding 
no one will ever accuse him of flattering his own person. | ness, are beautifully expressed in the following poem, which will | school in town. The whole house, in fact, from the worthy 


e may fondle and hug himself, till his miniature counterpart | surprise many readers into tears :— agriculturist in chief to the chicken that has last chipped in the 
a 
| barn-yard, are at his service, and he drinks in health and rap- 


loses both breath and patience; he may expend upon his little; Send down thy winged angel, God! ee, cath =a 
| ture, and ataste tor natural objects, every hour ve Unree day 


self a thousand compliments and praises, and yet it will never || Amidst this night so wild, 











be insinuated, that Mr. ; is on uncommonly good terms i And bid him come, where now we watch, are imperceptibly elongated to as many weeks, tll at last he has 
with Mr. This, it must be remarked, is one of the com- || And breathe upon our child. become just like one of the family, calls the lady good-wife, and 
pensations allowed by Providence for the anxiety and pains aa | She lies upon her pillow, pale, the daughters by their abbreviated christian names, and is a 
tendant upon the keeping of a child. | And moans witlun her sleep, very brother and more to his excellent entertainer. At length, 
It is a very common impression, among those who are practi- | Or wakeneth wrth a patient smile, replenished with as much health as will serve him through a 
cally unacquainte d with children, that there is an immense deal | And striveth not to weep ! || whole twelvemonth of city life, rosy in cheek and in gill, sturdy 
of trouble incurred in their management. There 1s, no doubt, | How gentle and how good a child |,as a pine on the hills, and thickened immensely about the centre 
much trouble ; but there is also much to alleviate it. Women, She is, we know too well, j\of his person, he finds it nesessary at last to take his leave. 
to whom, as mothers or as nurses, this trouble chiefly falls, are | And dearer to her parents’ hearts | The whole of the worthy ruralists gather about him, and, as 1 
rarely heard to complain of it. The labor is either kindly and} Than our weak words can tell | not satisfied with what they have already done for him while he 
agreeable in itself, or it is rewarded by the generous pleasure of | We love—we watch throughout the night, | was intheir presence, load him with other acts of kindness, the 
knowing that those are helped who cannot help t remselves. | _To aid, when need may be ; | effect of which is only to be experienced on the way, or after 
There are few duties, it may be said, by which women <5 a We hope—and have despaired at times, he has reached his own home. If he could carry a ewe cheese 
to feel less oppressed, than in the labor of wom oe J children. | But now we turn to Thee! on each side, like the bottles of John Gilpin, they would have no 
What is very strange, it seems equally lightsome to the hired at-| Send down thy sweet-suul'd angel, God? objection to give them. In fact, there is no bound to the kind- 
tendant as to the mother herself. There appears to be a general | Amidst the darkness wild, I ness. the sincere heartfelt kindness, of thes« pe ople except his 
feelin among women that the neglect of, or the least crue lty to! And bid him soothe our souls to-night, |icapacity ot willingness to receive Of course, he feels all this 
a child, is the most monstrous offence in nature: it is high trea- i} And heal our gentle child ' | most warmly for the time; and while the impression is strong 


son of the sex. In the more refined circles of society, where it iS || When a scene like this is closed by death, what an extinction of |upon him, he counter-invites right and left. The goodman is 


convenient to employ deputies, this certain kindness of every fe- hopes! No parent, it may be remarked, ever thinks he can |never to be a day in town withoutcoming totake potluck. The 
male heart towards a child is very fortunate: in the lower circles \spare a child. Whatever be the number of his family, he is al- ladies are to come in next winter, on purpose, and have a month 
it is still more so. There many mothers are compelled to depend | most sure to be afflicted to exactly a certain degree by the loss of of the amusements of the town, residing in his house. Any 
much upon the good-will of neighbors for the attentions necessa- | any individual infant; for simply this reason, that every one | of their friends whatsoever, even unto the fourth generation, or 
ry totheir families. The infant is, indeed, in some measure, | has established its own claim to his affections, by some peculiar no generation at all, he will be delighted to see, whenever the 
the protegée of a little vicinity, rather than of any individual. | trait of its appearance or character. It is a lovely and admira- | are inthe city. He throws himself, his bosom, his house—all, 
It is handed about from one hand to another, and kept for a little | },)¢ trait of human nature, that the parent is rather apt to appre- | all, open tothem. But what is the real result of all this? He 
by each, so as to enable the mother to attend to other duties that | ciate the lost child above all the rest. The impossibility of a re- |! goes back to town, and resumes the serious labors of his profes- 
are still more indispensable, such as the preparation of her fami-| ajization of his hopes regarding that infant, just makes all those | sion. The roses fade from his checks, and grativuude from his 
iz meals, or, perhaps, the work necessary for obtaining them. hopes the brighter, so that the twilight of the child’s dead eris-' heart. Some day, when he is up to the ears in a mysterious 
here is in this no danger for the child, and not much obligation tence is more splendid than the broad day of itsliving life. The | ereen box, like a pig in his trough, or a pullet in a well; or per- 
for the parents. The poor are in the constant practice of 3 Y- |’ surviving babes are all more or less connected with the common- haps some day as he is rushing swiftly along the streets, intent 
forming acts of kindness to each other; they are their own best place of this world—the homeliness of nature; but that fair- upon some piece of important business, his city eyes awake up- 
friends; and their condition would be quite insupportuble if it) haired innocent, which went to its place in the blush and dawn | on a vision of the country, in the shape of that very friend who 
were otherwise. The attentions, therefore, which one neighbor | o¢ tg faculties, what might it not have been? Then, the stir- |}so lately was rendering him so many acts of kindness. The 
bestows upon another's child, are felt as a very slight burden by ‘ring grief of parting with that face that was ourown—that more case is felt at once to be a scrape —however, he must make 
the particular party obliging, while the aggregate of many suc h, than friend, | money but an infant—to break off all the delightful || the best of it. With almost breathless apprehension, he asks 
little favors forms an immense relief tothe mother. Then, every | ties of prattling tenderness, that had bound us even in a few | Agricola what stay he is going to make in town. What joy— 
one knows that if the case were her own, as it perhaps may be, months tothat gentle form for ever! A sorrow like this is long jhe goes within an hour to Falkirk tryste! But, ah! this ts but 
the individual whom she now obliges, would be ready and glad in being altogether quenched; it comes in soft gusts into the | q@ short relief. He comes back the day after to-morrow, and 
to oblige her in turn. If the trouble of managing children had heart for many future years, and subdues us in the midst of jcan then spend aday, Well, «a day it must be: it is all settled 
in it any thing really disagreeable, this universal system of mu- stronger and sterner fe clings. The image lives always before in a moment; and, three minutes after hav ing entered the he use, 
tual serviceableness could never obtain among the poor. But us in unchanging infancy and beauty and innocence; it ever | Agricola finds himself shaken by the hand out at the door, 
there is, indeed, no trouble in it which is not amply repaid. '' seems to be walking in our eyes as of yore, with its bright curl- | which is closed behind him ere he can well believe that he bas 
It is surprising how much children tend to humanize and sof- ing hair, and its lightsome carol; and'we long for heaven, that /as yet seen his city friend. He walksa little w ay in a confused 
ten the stern scene of general life. The man who is so fortu-|| y¢ may enjoy that portion of its pleasures—a restoration of that ‘state of mind, hardly able to say distinctly that he is himself, or 
nate as to possess one or more children, finds it less easy to be mortal angel which has been reft away. Edinburgh Jvarval || that his late guest is the identical ro vl i llow he seemed to be 
wicked than if he had none; and however evilly disposed a 5 Secon quaniies ty The whole appears a dream, and he thinks 
a Sor be, he ry vhagere: amg rd to his ee a COUNTRY AND TOWN ACQUAINTANCE. it must be hours since he entered the house, though it is only 
enc ) sc n. 8s so ny . » , ° » "kk » 
child. 7 etl ores it = Pn a ct rae = wy eoe co The exact balanee of favors in ordinary acquaintanceship is minute s. Falkirk — over, he comes ba a Ss at oon - 
P . : . ‘ : ; a » > . » be adjusted. Sometimes people think pointed hour, attends his city acquaintance, who, meanwhile, 
devout feelings ; and scarcely any parent will venture deliberate- || ® Matter very difficult to be ad) me I having consulted with his spouse, has taken the opportunity 
ly to contaminate the bright image of heavenly purity, which! they are giving more entertainments than they get, and on other | vay = egret vag yen. ye coin dete rt stiff peo- 
e Father of heaven has himself placed under his charge. Even | 0¢casions you would suppose that they are mortally offended at /since | oe ee ite meer ell all bin chidsies, Whe hanes 
the infidel can never form the wish that his child should be the | the ir friends for not coming oftener to cat of their meat and iple ot as te “ + Hoek a ised “~ ~ ot, perbaps 0 goed ene 
same; he may dare many things, upon the peril of his own soul, | drink of theircup. It is hard to say whether a desire of reserv- Howe i : a. ‘sce i finds no entertainme nt and hardly gets 4 
but he cannot dare to hazard the soul of his child. His own| ing or of squandering victuals predominates; for though one ||hut in such @ scene he f h his f | dering th whele : ~< t 
mind may be torn by the demons of doubt and error, but he will || Would urge that it is more natural to keep what one has than to || Word of conve ge omg aye Renprgne wig tes ~ and ‘th est. 
keep his child steadfast if he can, melting nightly in the infantine | give it away for nothing, yet, to judge by the common talk of | At the proper. hour, he rises to take his leave among the rest. 
P - Hl he gees . : » ts oe mig, . . o The host inquires when he leaves town—this is always a lead- 
rayer, which he cannot offer himself. If a parent has been |, the world, you are far more likely to give offence by coming too || ~ tec 
prayer, . pa . en) 3 " - alt ae . ling question for a country friend—hears, to his unspeakable 
imprudent, and now suffers the bitter effects of his folly, in mis- |! S* Idom, than by coming too often to the table of your friends gq dan la in taba be Ceeennenine consi ~end ennenbeleie 
fortunes which have exposed him to the contempt of mankind, |; From this cause, I have often been amused to hear people, about a yy fter this, there is little inducement for Agricola to 
here still is a resource. He can steal by night to the couch of | Whose company I was not very solicitous, making the most ab- | ‘ J hie d or 4 . to spend a month in the house of his city 
his children, and, besides the unconscious babes, whose fate || jeet_ apologies for having visited me so seldom of late, but pro- \ fe ~ Pt The cidls hewiees do « ome in somehow or othe r, and 
hangs all upon his, and who yet reprove not, in their silent in- || ising to behave a great deal better for the future—that is to say, | rie "i sis mat some other person on a visit, when one day, 
nocence, the guilt which has exposed them to misery, weep him- || to give me henceforward much more of what I never desired be- || are liv oe sais nmatenenniad aed tealblentiile uaeet. ia y met 
self into good resolutions and into comfort. fore, even in the smallest portions. — j walking — . on wih his wife Bee ing that the have first 
One of the chief sources of a parent’s pleasure in contemplat-|| But this kindness of language is not confined to the party it sacar nae + yy begal + ace es y a 
ing children, lies in the prospects which it is impossible to avoid jthvontening 0 visit; the pasty threatened is ales ay tncge ee toe a em to his partner inquires after every partic ular 
formiag regarding their future lives. No parent ever contem- jequally sweet terms of discourse. ‘ Really, you have been a || intros ah “| ft oe home I Seman mines + erbteone talk ensues, and 
plates an unhappy fete for his child: all the look forward is || great stranger lately. We thought we never were to see you, emg 9 tu , skirts of the conversation, when the y are hover 
sunny as its own sweet eyes—stainless as its uncorrupted heart.|)again. Whatis there to hinder you of an evening to ped ee 7 ot f separation, he throws in—" You will be sure 
There is even hardly any parent who rests content without), and chat a little, or take a hand with the doctor and Eliza at ing on the — peed oe befse wen leavetewe.” Bad thane 
hoping that his children will be as fortunate and as happy as | whist? We are always so happy to see you. LT assure you we |, to see us a oy rent about y 
himself. They must be much more so: they must reach heights || are resolved to take it very ill, and if you don’t repay our last jend then “+ tes fu . oars 1s follows :—A young lady of per- 
of distinction far above any he had ever presumed to expect for || Visit, we will never see you again.” With an equally amiable | A variet — 0 ss Seat allies adil att oe of lif happens 
himself. To the parent who has occasion to lament his unhap- || sincerity, the shocking person, with whom you have been long || fect @comp i. eyeoe slett te th ciatenieadiine teliie-ae gentry 
Py circumstances in life, what treasured consolation there is in| quite tired, (have ceased to gain any amusement or any eclat || to be parce - ag Pes she is constantly invited by them, and be- 
these fond imaginings! The father, as he broods moodily over || from the acquaintance, ) replies, ‘1 must confessI have been very iJin the « a: “ frie oe of all the am he ‘rarely only because 
enterprises blighted, and a spirit confined for immediate bread || remiss. Indeed, I was so ashamed for not having called upon comes the co Nome s are vacful to the an ee e one en of spending 
to some narrow scene of action unworthy of its energies—-one || you for such a length of time, that I could not do it. But, now |\ her acs omp 8 “e ton oe er eat  aveaath efens in the country. 
casual glance alights upon the fair brow of his child, the bitter |! that the ice is broken, I really wi/! come some night soon. You j| their time fel ote nat as ey viek of dianite. becomes ine onvee 
Present gives way to the glorious future, and all his own griefs||may depend upon it.” And so the two part off their several jand —_ ro eatin s happen to meet in non TI e high born 
are repaid by the prospective happiness of his offspring. The |, ways, the one surprised at having been betrayed into so many |) nMent W " es 1 I = ms hore S ould have rushed into the arms of 
mother, who looks back to the comforts of an early home, un-|| expressions of kindness towards an individual about whom he cena eet ly cmts nenione tise ase Geant ly shakes her hand 
happily exchanged for a scene of care and wo, feels, as she|| or she is quite indifferent, and the other, either benevolently re- ther — vy ing la aones odilinening s her thus: “ Mamma is 
bends over her unconscious infant, her former happiness arise || solving, in the simplicity of his heart, to pay the promised visit, |}#nd, with cold comp this winter, but I dare say she would be 
in the prospects of that endeared being, and is for the time con-||or as much surprised te have been brought into circumstances | keeping no company cain ing to tea; and—good morning.” 
soled. It is this habit of forming flattering anticipations res- || where he was reduced to make such a promise,—which, how- jglad to see af evening ; 6 A 
pecting the fates of our children, that renders the loss of them|/ever, as he is sure to forget it in a few minutes, is a matter of | Such is the worl omnes ; , 
in infancy so very severe a calamity. In reality, the life of a|| very little moment. If these, however, be the puzzlements \ When aman shows by the changefulness of his plans, that he has 
child is of little value: it has as yet cost little, either in care or|| which beset a town acquaintanceship, ten times more difficult is |! no confidence in himself, he must not complain if his friends lose con- 
expensc ; and, unless in particular circumstances, it holds but an ' it to adjust the mutual rights and balance of advantages apper-' fidence in him 
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|| are, and must of necessity be so. I am not trifling with you. 
| I am no giddy boy, writing for a thimble-full of local notoriety, 
| but am myself a parent (of some six weeks standing); and 
| though of the more obtuse (where feeling is concerned) or mas- 
| culine gender, know hoy to enter into a fond mother’s fears on 











LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


THE RAMBLER. 


NO. XXVIII. 


DEBATING SOCIETIBS. 


“There are many evils in the present state of society, which it is much 
easier to censure than eradicate.” — Modern Moralist. 


Ove of the most pernicious mischiefs of the present times, | 
and one most pregnant with the seeds of individual discomfort | 
and general unhappiness, is the rapid increase of debating so- 
Genes; oe, rather, societies for the yc So of the community by the yet unstiffened down upon their cheeks and chins, are rea- 
~—night-echools for the education of youth in Gippancy andso- | sonably expected to be patterns of meekness and acquiescence. 
phistry—seminaries for the full development of the organ of | But this is only a portion of the evils produced by such un- 
ae ne “= the oe gee a weakness of — wholesome hot-beds for the forcing of the intellect. The other 
pac rps se ay g sepa wars ‘natural consequences are overweening pride, inflated notions 

LR GA a reproductive of the | °f Self, together with contradictious, acrimonious, disputative 
springing into existence on every side, and are productive of the peng ey irresistibly prompt the unhappy possessors to 

: ’ 
Seles anette. When’ ave Kens Serene ‘injure their friends, neighbors and acquaintance, by commit- 
priya agree anager malaga pate seed mgatage ing, as it were, moral assaults upon them; waylaying and de- 
to imbibe wholesome, quiet wisdom and nutritious instruction, || leding tee,  oreconncesiane sate out-of-the-way saree 
bom ee enone a = ge mages se | knocking them down with arguments or quotations, and then 
to attend one of those pestiferous places, where, whatthey call. . A : : . 
“ eusstions.” are re A er peal <i I aad por ~ onal rifling them of their quietude and peace of mind, and otherwise 

q s et ’ i maltieating and abusing them. Is such conduct commendable? 
led on, step by step, by a little empty applause, to exchange the a ie decent?’ Bw deer madam, if you wouldact have your emn 
modest diffidence that would gladly learn, for the misplaced con-|| $4 eee" y uy nd 

geo tee teen a Ate agra + | become a piece of unmixed impertinence—an unamiability—a 
fidence that would boldly teach, unl he becomes, in the course | cal ‘tondienen canenin enk 0 tents Gite 
of time, a confirmed, hardened debater, lost toall sense of shame}, ead oot eae ‘<n ddbation ne : 
and idea of propriety—a perpetual torment to his more imme-} “o ai ws ° il I think Saccsienmnennten 
diate relatives and connexions, and an unceasing nuisance tol ai aie ing appeal, ge seid ; 

. . orn, an 1 ears in your oyes, exc 
all the other members of the great human family with whom he|/ °° Oh Ralph Nichdles on ates go ae mene to that pleco—te 
may be brought into juxtaposition, IL cunfese T eannot but feel) hice To aaah pte. brs cal ~ 
a strong distaste for those reprchensible nurseries for bad an not, and! . , gue. a" 
| adam, hand this lucubration across the table to him, and 


| societies, hundreds are injured in their intellects, their morals, 
or their tempers. Where one over-bashful youth is inoculated 
with a little becoming self-possession, hundreds acquire a degree 


kers, but perfectly shocking in persons of tender years; who, 


speeches and worse arguments. 


such an occasion. ‘Trust me, where one boy is benefited by such | 


of audacity, repulsive even in those who have arrived at whis- | 
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|| of “ good Queen Bess,” never had the honor of keeping company 
‘with. If you are ambitioas of an acquaintance with theleading 
literary characters of your own times, here are Scott, Rogers, 
Campbell, Moore, &c. ready to waive the ceremony of a formal 
introduction in your favor. 

Are all these advantages—these opportunities of ‘ keeping 
the best of compapy,” to be lightly slighted? Neglect them, 
and you will walk through the world an idealess biped ; cultivate 
‘them, and when you go forth amid the mass of mortals, you will 

see with eyes that they see not with, and hear with ears that they 
| hear not with; and, whether in the crowded city or the solitary 

plain, the glittering ball-room or the smoky cubin ; amid the tu- 

mult of society or the silence of nature, you will, at all times, 
,and on all occasions, have it in your power to reap 


“The harvest of a quiet eye, 
That broods on its own heart!” 


| 





LETTERS FROM FRANCE. 





| LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN LADY IN EUROPE, 
TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


i} 


ae 
NUMBER PIVE. 
Paris, November 2ist, 1832. 
| Do give me joy, dear ; since I wrote to you we have 
determined on an immediate visit to Italy ; in a few days we are 
off. Iam almost wild with delight. To see so soon Italy—the 
| beautiful one! so beautiful, that even her present moral debase- 
| ment cannot take away her hold upon the heart. Shall I be able 
| to retain my senses when I find myself breathing her air—be- 
| neath her mellow skies—amidst slowly decaying monuments of 
| her nobleness, whose very dust is a hallowed thing to memory— 
statues, paintings, the personifications of genius mature, rich 


| 
} 














| conviction will stare him in the fece; he will yet be saved; and, and varied; nature’s luxuriance, which scarcely asks aught of 
in the words of some great moralist, “I will not have written man, except to gather her ungrudged gifts? Oh! yes, I shall! 
its infinite varieties, and almost every stage and degree of folly, | altogether in vain.” for other things than these will force themselvesupon me, and I 
froth and fatuity. How didst thou preserve thy serenity? Thou! “ But to take, as the newspapers say, ‘‘a more enlarged and , shall even weep with her poet, that “her fatal gift of beauty was 
mightst have looked, indeed, with calm, contemplative benevo-|| comprehensive view of the subject.” These abominations are) given her for a snare!” 
lence on some piece of leaden-headed ignorance, who, after a | spreading themselves with awful rapidity over every section of But enough of Italy ull I get there; let me give you an ac- 
week’s cogitation, gravely and seriously set about building up| the country. In cities they abound, and are of every degree, count of our visit to the Hotel des Invalides, a refuge construct- 
a reputation by announcing that “ virtue was its own and best from bad to execrable. But worse than this: even in the most ed by Louis XIV. forworn-out, disabled soldiers ; and truly, itis 
reward,” “‘ vice eventually its own punishment,” and other simi- i (apparently) calm and sequestered villages—sanctuaries forre-| on a scale worthy the “magnificent monarch.” Wesawaplan 
lar originalities ; but there is a species of reptile to be met with | tirement and contemplation and solemn thoughts—the demon of of it in the library of the establishment, which I at first took for 
| debate has established a president's chair, and the propounding the design of some royal village, it was so immense. This li- 
and discussion of questions are carried on by the rustics with a| brary contains twenty thousand volumes, and was founded by 
| vigor and pertinacity that argue any thing but well for the peace Napoleon; in it is now placed a bust of Louis Philippe, which has 
and quiet of the neighborhood. Really, unless some reme- | supplanted one of Louis XVIII. On its pedestal are these lines : 
| dial measures be adopted, habitual disputation may become ge- 


Reader! didst thou ever mispend a few hours at a debating | 
society ? If so, then hast thou seen “ pitiful ambition” in all 





in those congregations of raw intellects, that is, to me at least, 
peculiarly and distressingly repulsive. It is generally in the 
shape of a good-looking, smooth-faced, self-sufficient, young 


gentleman, the leader, the looked-up-to of the society, one skilled 
“Les vieux defenseurs de l'état en ont ici placts le pére.” 





in quibbles, quotations, and paradoxes ; who thinks truth beneath 
his advocacy, and makes a point of taking what is called the 


“ difficult side of the question,” in order to show off his surplu- c 
sage of uncommon qualities, by confuting his humble satellites, | as well as body, from generation to generation, is, that this 
who ingloriously content themselves with a homely, obvious!| disease—this moral blotch of wrangling and debating, becomes 
view of the matter in dispute. Iam not naturally blood-thirsty ; | rooted in the system; that what in our children is only an/ 
vut still, when I have seen an unwholesome piece of mortality || acquired habit, may, in their children, and their children’s chil- 
of this kind get up, all smirk, amiability, politeness, and com-|| dren, be a natural propensity! I will be gathered to my fathers 
placency, to refute, in the most urbane manner, some truism|) long ere that, and, therefore, cannot be supposed to be influenced 
lineally descended from Shem, Ham, or Japhet, or, it may be|/ by any personal feeling in speaking thus; but, good heavens! 
antediluvian, I confess 1 have felt the destructive principle rising|, Should it become hereditary! ‘Then, indeed, may the peaceable | 
withia me—I have acknowledged my consanguinity to Cain—|| and well-disposed of after-years—those who have escaped the} 
I have—but no man is bound to be his own accuser. “QOur|| taint—be emphatically said to have “ fallen on evil days,” and! 
worser thoughts heaven mend.” then will they exclaim, in the agony of their outraged quiet, 
Yet there are people who contend that these dens for the dis- “Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness! 
location of grammar, for the maltreatment of metaphors, and} Some boundless contiguity of shade” 
the ill-usage of all tropes and figures whatsoever, these very \ But, perhaps, lum mournfully anticipative. Providence grant) 
debating societies, are not only perfectly innocuous, but posi- i it may be so. But no means should be left untried to check the evil. | 
tively beneficial ; that they sharpen the tongues and faculties |! 1 will apostrophize ; perchance it may act as a dissuasive. 
of young men; that they accustom them to view matters dis-|| | Qh, tender, callow youth, of sixteen and upwards, listen! A 
passionately, and examine both sides of a subject; that they | voice from the olden time, even that of the wisest among men, 
keep them, in some degree, from theatres, taverns, billiard-tables, I calleth unto thee—* my son, get wisdom, and with all thy getting 
and other immoralities ; and that, moreover, they are a sort of}! set understanding;” and that thou may’st do so, discountenance 
preparatory schools, wherein incipient legislators may perfect) those talking, turbulent, truculent associations for the effusion of | 
themselves in declamation, mystification, equivocation, and other || the froth and scum of oratory ; eschew hot and bitter disputation 
indispensable requisites for wordy war in after life. Oh mis- || —seek not for truth amid wrangles, and quibbles, and uninge-| 
Judging fathers of families ! Is it more pernicious, think you, |) nuous paradoxes—consort not with suchas deal in them; but hie! 
for your offspring to injure the coats of their stomachs by quaff- | thee to thy silent chamber and choose thy companions from the 
ing tumblers of brandy punch at a tavern, than to sully their | immortals, from the demigods of thy “ land’s language.” Look 
immortal minds by nightly draughts of quibbles and sophistry? | now, in this small room, what a goodly company hast thou as- | 
Is it worse to play a straight hazard at a billiard table, than to!| sembled around thee. What a congregation of wits, sages,’ 
learn habitually to undervalue truth, treating her like a play- | poets and philosophers; and all willing to be known to thy poor 
thing—a shuttlecock—to be bandied to and fro as suits their con- | self. Insignificant as thou art, how familiar may’st thou be with 
venience ? Is it worse for them to sit in a theatre and hear the | Shakspeare, if it so please thee! John Milton will not refuse 
divine poetry of Shakspeare appropriately recited, than to be || thy acquaintance. Here is Swift, too, divested of his rudeness ; 
listening to the dull speculations, or inflated bombast of raw|| and Pope of his pettishness; and “ glorious John;” and Ben | 
juveniles; or worse than that, perchance, being themselves ac-|) Jonson and Sam Johnson, who take no offence whatever at the! 
tively engaged in damaging the English language, their ver-|| unceremonious abbreviation of their baptismal cognomens. If: 
nacular, their respected maternal or mother tongue? Is the | you wish to laugh, here are Butler and Smollett, two right plea- 
quarrel scene between Brutus and Cassius less to the purpose sant fellows, who will speedily furnish you with an occasion; if 
than a fiery altercation between Master Cicero Timkins and || youare more attuned unto the ‘melting mood,” here are Gray and 
Master Demosthenes Simkins? Answer. Collins similarly disposed ; and if you are so unreasonable as to 
‘« But are these things so?” exclaims some unsuspecting, kind-|| desire to laugh and cry in the same breath, you can be accom- 
hearted father, or some amiable mother, aroused, for the first | modated, for here is Laurence Sterne; and here, too, are witty 
tume, to a sense of the danger of her darling child, who has re-|| Farquhar, and wittier Congreve; and kindly-hearted Oliver 
cently joined one of those associations, and in whom she has | Goldsmith; and meek, melancholius Cowper ; and blithe, hon-' 
latterly remarked, with sorrow of heart, unequivocal symptoms | est, ill-used Robie Burns; and I know not how many more true-| 
of obtrusiveness in company, and a rapid development of the hearted, sound-headed fellows, “merry and wise,” such as the 
organs of obstinacy and self-will. Trust me, dear madam, they | ‘antique Roman” or the Greek, or all that lived before the days 


neral, and no man be safe. But what chiefly alarms me, who 
partly believe in the transmission of peculiar qualities of mind, 
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From the windows of this room you have a fine view of the 
gardens, the Champs Elysées, and la barriére de l’étoile. The 
Hotel des Invalides will contain seven thousand five hundred 
men; at present there are three thousand four hundred in it; it 
has immense piazzas, where the veterans can walk miles for ex- 
ercise during rainy weather, and very large gardens, where 
those who are fond of horticultural pursuits may amuse them- 
selves. They have likewise a monstrous clock, which is said 
not to have lost an hour intwenty years! We visited the kit- 
chens, (think of making soup for three thousand four hundred 
men!) the refectory of the officers, the bedrooms, chamber of the 
portraits of the dead marshals of France; in fact, every room 
generally shown to the public. The paintings in the officers’ 
dining-room are on the stone wall, the tables large enough to ac- 
commodate twelve cach. They are served entirely from silver, 
which was presented by Marie Louise, when empress, for the 
use of the officers ; the soldiers fare every whit as well as they 
with the sole exception of being forced to content themselves 
with china, and each man is allowed a bottle of wine aday. 
But what struck us with the most profound admiration were the 
church and dome. This last is one of the most magnificent spe- 
cimens of architecture in France. I cannot attempt to describe 
the feeling one has while standing on the round mosaic pave- 
ment and looking upwards. The gilding is superbly rich, and 
the ceiling between the windows is ornamented with paintings 
of the apostles. Below these are bas-reliefs of many of the 

kings of France: formerly Rousseau, Voltaire, and other cele- 

brated men, found places by the side of these monarchs, and 
even displacing some; latterly they have, very properly, been 
removed. What had they to do with churches, forsooth?' The 
pulpit, the high altar made for the marriage of Napoleon and 
Marie Louise, and presented by the emperor to this church, and 
the railing forming a barrier to the choir from the nave and 
aisles, made for and bearing the initials of Charles X. are truly 
splendid. The heart of Vauban, enclosed in an urn, with the 
figure of a snake enfolding it, and the body of Turenne are here 
deposited in marble monuments. In truth, this whole establish- 
ment, whether for elegance or utility, is beyond all praise. The 
poor old soldier, worn with the toils of war, finds here security, 
comfort, nay more—affluence ; beautiful gardens for fine weather, 
covered galleries for bad; excellent library, mimic restaurant 
and café, (indispensable to the happiness of a Frencl.man,) and 
the church of the dome! where warriors repose—where flags of 
the enemy are hung, with souvenirs of Louis XIV. of Napo- 
leon ; and withal, its perfect architecture, which of itself induces 
solemnity and reflection, make it a fit resting-place for those, 
who, in their country’s struggles, have come sonobly, so halétng 
off. Our guide made a remark which is worth telling: I asked 
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him if this place did not owe much to Napoleon? “Mais, par-| 


| whose laudable employment ' was the eradicating gray hairs, 


| Or, perhaps, he was not so violently attacked at first, and only 


i 


don, Madame ; he had nothing to do with the building, that was} which, you know, will sometimes mogt maliciously intrude | felt the premonitory symptoms in a slight fluttering presentiment 


all completed before his day; but,” (looking round at the crip- 


| themselves amid the glossiest ringlets. 


| which occasionally teased him into apprehension, and presently 


ples who were passing us every instant,) “il a bien garni la My next, mignenne, will be addressed to you somewhere brightened into hope. It is possible, that Cupid, as soon as the 
maison,” —he has furnished it well! I wish I could convey to along the road. I wonder if you get all the letters I write you, | letter was opened, started bolt upright, took deliberete aim, and 
you the mingled tone of pride and sorrow with which this was, or whether you read them after youdo? If so, you have more shot his arrow right into the core of William's heart, where, 


spoken. ; 

I have not told you, I believe, of our visit to the Chamber of 
Deputies. On our way to it, ye stopped in the Place Louis 
XVI. Youknow, in France, a jubilee is kept every fifty years; 
during the last, in 1825, Charles X. laid the corner-stone of a 


monument, intended for Louis X VIUW. here. It remains in statw | 


que. Hence we crossed the bridge, ornamented with the sta- 


tues of twelve celebrated men of France, six on either side, 


| patience than I give you credit for. Good-by for a while. 











THE CENSOR. 














FROM THB DESK OF A QUIET OLD GENTLEMAN. | 


ETA’S STORY, AND MY ADVICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
I nave three remarks to make to “ Eta,” touching her subjoin-' 


quivering and transfixed, it lodged its delicious venom instantly, 
which with its accustomed subtlety ran through all his veins, 
and immediately took effect in awakening the long dormant 


| instinct of matrimony. 


The plot thickened; the letter was answered—re-answered ; 
letter succeeded letter, and cach in closer succession than the pre- 
ceding. The first commenced “ Sir,” and “Madam,” the suc- 
ceeding ones ran in regular gradations through “ Cousin,’ 


which brought us directly in face of the edifice. We ascended ed communication. They will be more readily understood, how-) “ Cousin William,” (or Sarah,) “ Dear cousin,” “ Dear cousin 


to the portico, which has twelve corinthian columns, supporting 
a pediment with bas-reliefs, relating to “ law and equity,” I sup- 
pose—by twenty-nine steps. These steps have moss and grass 
growing between them, water drips from the columms, and one 
would conclude, from appearances, that since the affair of the 
oysters and shells, justice had not been much intruded upon. 
The chamber of the sittings is semi-circular, or- rather, semi- 
octagonal. There are two dobrs of entrance ; the president's 


chair is elevated between the two, with the tribune; where the | 


speaker always stands, is just below it. The secretaries have 
their places on either side the tribune. Directly in front of the 
chair, sit the ministers; on their right their supporters; on the 
left the opposition. By his proximity, or distance, from the 
juste-wetlieu, is known the for or against of each member. La- 
fayette was at the exiréme gauche. A gallery for visitors is 
above, which also contains private boxes for foreign ambassa- 
dors. The benches slope gradually up from the tribune to the 
wall, having in front of them a large desk, with a distinct par- 
tition for each member, furnished with writing materials. As 
with us, I saw several deputies despatching letters and notes, 
and reading pamphlets during the debate. They area noisy set 
of creatures withal; intimating to the president, without remorse, 
in the very midst of a sentence, their intention to reply to the 
speaker. Amongothers whom I heard, was Monsieur Mauguin. 
He is a little man of many words, speaks with much vehemence 
and gesticulation, abounds in satire; altogether I should ima- 
gine him a powerful aid to the opposition, and more prone to 
make a “coil,” by his vivacity, than allay a ferment by cool, 
dispassionate reasoning. The manner of taking votes is suffi- 
ciently singular. Each name is called, and the voters advance, 
one by one, to the left side of the tribune, where they receive 
three balls; the white signifying ay, the black no, and the other 
ce m’est égal. They put their selectionin a vase, that is placed 
for the purpose, on the desk of the tribune, and throw the refuse 
balls in a basket; the chosen ones are then counted publicly, and 
the result proclaimed. ’*Tis a tedious but very sure way of 
knowing whether a motion is carried or rejected. 

I saw, yesterday, one of the most shocking sights it was ever 
my lot to witness. I had been repeatedly laughed at for not 
having the courage to enter the morgue, so I screwed up my re- 
solution to the highest pitch and ventured. Although we didnot 
remain two minutes, what I saw is engraven on my memory for 
ever! It is a stone building, and is divided into two apartments 
by slats, that extend from the roof to the ground. Around the 
inner chamber are hung immense quantities of clothes, belong- 
ing to the miserable persons who had killed themselves, or been 
murdered and brought here; and black marble slabs are placed 
along the room to receive the bodies. One corpse was extended 
there, with the garments in which it had been found, thrown 
Over it; the under jaw was shot away, and so recent was the 
deed, that blood appeared still to be oozing out. As I gazed 
upon these horrible remains of a human being, | drew what 
may, perhaps, have been an outline of his history. He left, 
said I to myself, last evening, a wife and children—happy ; he 
was persuaded more by his yielding disposition, than his love 
for it, tothe gambling-table ; repeated losses maddened him, till, 
in the frenzy of the moment, he risked his all, and found himself 
a beggar in the world; writhing in agony at the thought, the 
smiling faces of his wife and little ones rose up before his mind, 
and feeling the utter desolation his folly had wrought, a pistol- 
shot had shut from him at once the insupportable picture, and the 
“light of life.” 1 looked round, shuddering, lest she, who, dur- 
ing the long age of the previous night, straining her babes 
close to her throbbing breast, had watched till eager expectation 
had grown into wild despair, should rush into this dreadful place. 


This may, or may not, have been a faithful sketch. At all 
events, it presented itself to me during the point of time I forced 


ever after reading the letter. 


Sir—It is probably correct, as a general rule, that at least the 
! 


sight of each other by lovers is indispensable to the formation 
of an attachment. There are, however, those who contract a 
passion for objects unseen. These, absence cannot cure, as it did 
not prevent. Of two such blind-man’s-buff lovers I now propose 
to give a sketch. ' : 
They were cousins, and scions of that race of men who long) 
ago exhibited their locomotive propensities in an emigratory pil-, 
grimage from the land of their fathers, which was England, to’ 
that of their sons, which is also entitled England, with the pre-| 
fixture of New. 
It is, perhaps, necessary that | provide fictitious names for my 
two lovers, it being neither proper nor customary on these occa 
sions to disclose the real ones; and, lest sounding appellations 
should excite in the reader too great expectations, I shall call the! 


Sarah,” “ Dear Sarah,” “My dear Sarah,” or “ My dearest gurl 
&c. &. concluding accordingly, with “ Your obedient servant,” 
or “Yours respectfully,” or simply, “ Yours,” which, in such a 
case, expresses more than any other word in our language 
In short, they fell in love, and the more they were opposed and 
ridiculed, the more violent was their passion. 


“The more thou damm'st it up, the more it burns ; 
The current thgt with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopp'd, impatiently doth rage, 
| But, when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enamel'd stones, 
Giving a gentile kiss to every sedge 
| " He evertaketh in his pilgrimage.” 


Of their matrimonial fate ft might truly be said, and with Turk- 
ish brevity, “it was written.” It would have been a miserable 
; consummation, had either, like the unfortunate heroine of St. 


| Ronan’s Well, married the wrong person. But so did not they 
| They married each other, and have lived together affectionately 


one William, and the other Sarah. I am aware that these admit | happily ; there not being, to my certain knowledge, a better pair 


of exceedingly unmusical, as well as unromantic nicknames, 
viz. Bill and Sall; yet I shall not, therefore, refrain from adopt- 
ing them. 

William inherited from his ancestry their locomotiveness, and 
early in life emigrated to the far west, settled, and, for aught that} 


| appears to the contrary, founded a town; some >ew Babylon, 


Palmyra, or Timbuctoo. In process of time, as can every en- | 
terprising yankee any where and any how, he became rich. It 
has not been ascertained to a certainty whether his property con- 
_sisted of inaccessible coal-hills, or swamp townships ; or whether 
he acquired it by shaving the Indians, skinning flints, or serving 
as judge, tavern-keeper, member of the legis!ature, general in 
the militia, and all that; neither does it affect our story; butin 
some such manner he contrived to acquire what in his neighbor- 
hood was considered wealth. 

The most serious of inconveniences attendant on life in the) 
west is a negative evil—viz. scarcity of womankind. ‘The dis-! 
parity between the numbers of them and males (omitting squaws, || 
who, however, are frequently made available for matrimonial | 
purposes, ) is so great, and individuals of the feminine gender are! 
in such demand, that it is actually impossible to keep a sufficient 
supply in the market. Many gentlemen transmit orders for), 
wives to the eastern cities; many come after them in person ; and 
many more wait for achance at home, which to some never occurs. || 

At the period when the action of this tale commences, Miss| 
Sarah had been staying in New-York with some friends, whom | 
she had left her home to visit. Here it would be proper to des- 
cribe the persons and characters of the parties concerned, but 1) 
am constrainéd by ignorance to withhold this fashionable requi- 
site to all similar narratives. I never saw either of the persons. | 
A short time antecedent to this, a few mutual relatives of the 
cousins had followed William to the west, designing, no doubt, 
to seek and find their fortunes. Sarah knew not what particular 
locality they had selected for a residence; but she was well ac-; 
acquainted, by report, with William's place of abode, and feeling | 
a curiosity, neither unnatural nor uncommon in woman, to ob- || 
tain information of her absent relatives, expressed her inten- 
tion, with that view, to write to her cousin William. This pro- 
ject was opposed, on the ground of its impropriety and indeli- 
cacy. (I should have stated before that she had never seen her 
cousin.) But she was not to be dissuaded ; on the contrary, the'!| 
more they wanted her to be, the more she wouldn't be. Opinions! 
will differ as to whether this obstinacy is to be attributed to the 
imputed pertinacity and contrariness of the sex; or whether it 
was not an infusion of firmness in her mind, conformable with, 
a direct interposition of destiny, and should not, therefore, be 
set down as an evidence among many others, that “ matches are | 
made in heaven.” (They always burn out and leave their ashes 
upon earth, wherever they may chance to be made!) 

The letter was indited, dispatched, and received by William 





myself to stay there, in all the vividness of reality, and I could jn due course of mail. And here, we have a fine subject for me- 
fairly hear my heart in its beatings as I turned away. No one, taphysical inquiry. How interesting it would have been toa 
but they who have witnessed it, can know how awful a thing it philosophical und sentimental mind te observe and study the| 
i$ to guze upon the self-murdered—the still reeking suicide! _| effect on William of Sarah’s epistie! To have noted the first, 
You may be sure I had not much disposition to be amused at, minute puncture of Cupid's shaft as it pricked through the paper| 
all the queer things I saw on Pont-neuf, which is near this, into the crust of his heart, and the natural inevitable conse-| 
place. Women are here with their little pans of coals beside quence of the wound ;--the uneasiness of mind—the questioning | 
them, their wares of toys, books, crockery, clothes, perfumery, and answering, and equivocating, and ridicule of self to self), 
or any thing else you can think of, spread out on the bridge, | the turning this way and that way; and feeling it still; the seri- | 
particularly around the base of the statue of Henry 1V. Icould! ous ludicrousness of his quandary as it appeared to himself; || 
not help laughing at some of the signs setting forth the ability | and above all, the visions daily and nocturnal, that must have |) 
and the willingness of the owners to bourd, trim, cut the ears, haunted his imagination, and flitted before his eyes, only van-|, 
shave, and cure the maladies of cats and dogs. This puts me ishing to give place to others, and only appearing to confound | 
in mind of one I saw the other day in a passage, of a person’ his brain with tenfold confusion 


within fifty miles of them. You may choose to ask what all this is 
about? I will show you my moral. In the house nextto William's 
is another couple. They waited long and observed narrowly 
before they were completely willing to put their heads into the 
noose. They had been brought up together, and were fami- 
liar with all each other's tastes, habits, virtues, faults, &c. &c.— 
yet mark the result. No cat and dog quarrel so. They are 
snarling and snapping all day, and dart such looks at each other 
as plainly betray a mutual hate. So much for love, the most 
treacherous of all the passions. You may please print this, 
with my opinion, which I hereby give for the benefit of all 
single people. If you wish to marry, marry at once; don't stand 
trembling and doubting on the brink, but plunge in without hesi- 
tation. The most cautious are frequently the most unsuccessful. 


| Itis alla matter of chance and lottery, in which calculations 


previous to the ceremony, are idle and ridiculous. Yours, Evra. 





The observations which I have to render on the above letter are, 
firstly, that itcontains a hacknied quotation from Shakspeare, 
secondly, that the principles which it inculcates are flippant 
and incorrect, and lastly, that the subject is love 

Respecting the first,"I have had serious thoughts of locking up 
my own Shakspeare, and requesting correspondents toadopt my 
example with theirs. English literature is covered with senti- 
ments and descriptions from the wonderful poet, and almost 
every composition is decked out with pieces of finery borrowed 
from him. The age should now rest awhile from quoting Shak- 
speare, or at least youthful writers should be careful to avoid it, 
for the gems which once flashed on the reader with almost the 
briliancy of a new risen star, now come with the repulsive 
monotony of ‘ monsieur Tonson” himself 

Secondly. Ido not agree with Eta in the opinion that mar- 
riage should be rushed into so unhesitatingly; to tell why would 
be waste of time. Lastly. I dislike the eternal recurrence 
of love as a theme for tales and essays, more even than the fre- 
quent repetition of quotations from Shakspexwre. | am almost 
determined always to protect my department of the Mirror both 
from the poet and the passion. Although in their proper place 


| they are divine; yet one does not like to have them al ways rung in 


his ears, even in case they are properly and eloquently treated, 
any more than he wishes to eat nothing but honey, and to 
smell nothing but flowers. Yet nine-tenths of the attempts to 
sketch the one and quote the other, are but feeble endeavors to 
illustrate subjects on which the power of intellect and the inge- 
nuity of fancy have been already nearly exhausted. Such deli- 
neations are like the awkward attempts of untaught limners. 
The features, however tempting in reality, are ridiculous in the 
copy, whence, although you may trace a resemblance, all the 
glory and beauty of the original have disappeared. 

I could not, however, altogether banish poets from their dar- 
ling passion, and therefore admit to day a short original poem, 
which is, at all events, better than many I have seen on similar 
themes. 

The sun had just begun to dry 
The modest dews which night bad wept, 
Half-raised, | hung, with ravished eye, 
O’er my sweet Lesbia, as she slept. 
Her arm, like seulptured softness fair, 
Her beauteous temple gently press ul, 
And one stray lock of auburn hair 
Lay floating on her peaceful breast 


Those eyes, that only wake to wound, 
Each, sn its fringed couch, was lad , 
Yet, e’en in sleep, their orbs around 
A soft voluptuous fondness played 
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Mute though her silver voice, my sense 
Drank the sweet converse of her look ; 
Where beauty’s speechless eloquence 
A thonnend nameless raptures spoke. | 
I saw the ivory cell beneath } 
Her half-unfolded lips reveal ; i! 
And heard soft airs of fragrance breathe, { 
Sweet’ning the kiss I longed to steal. i 
, 
| 
| 
} 


And, on her brightening features traced, } 
Appeared a transient dimple sleek, 
As if some wand'ring smile had pass’d, 
And left its footsteps on her cheek. i 
| 


A blush that cloud-like seemed to move, 
Told in what mood her thoughts might be ; 
| heard her spell the name of love, 
And fancied that she dreamed of me. i} 
Then heaved her breast a lengthened sigh, i| 
That broke the silence of her charms , | 
I kissed the slumbers from her eye, 
And clasped her wak'ning in my arms. 

This little poem has no business here exeept to show less 
inspired poets how prettily may be expressed their raptures, 
which, idle as they often are, nevertheless oecupy much foolscap, 
and are always creeping into the columns of periodicals, and 
not frequently in a more elegant shape than the above. It wasa 
present to me from a valued friend, who is quite unknown as a |, 
poet. I hope correspondents, both in poetry and prose, will take 
the hint, and never send me any love matters till they can pro- 
duce something as good as this. 

—_ 





———__ 
THE DRAMA. | 
= = | 





THE NEWeYORK STAGE, 
Me. Forrest.— This universal favorite commenced a short engage- 
ment at the Park on Monday evening, and was received, as he always 
deserves to be, with “eager hands and glowing hearts.” } 
Mr. ©. Kean.—This young actor closed his professional career in this 
country last week, and took his farewel! benefit before a crowded audi- 
ence, of a more than ordinary intellectual character. He performed parts | 
of Hamlet, Shylock, and Sir Giles Overreach. He never played better. 
His intelligent and severely chaste style, although not forcibly appeal- 
img at first to the passions, gradually awakens attention, interest and 
admiration ; and he leaves in this city an universal impression that , 
he possesses extraordinary talents, and a highly cultivated mind. While |; 
his friends are growing more numerous, they ave also becoming more || 
enthusiastic, and few performers ever quitted our boards with a purer || 
reputation. After the performances, a simultaneous call brought this | 
fine and successful tragedian before his warm-hearted and admiring | 
friends, whom he bade farewell in the following address : r 
“ Ladies and gentlemen—I must crave your indulgence for the tardi- | 
ness with which I have obeyed your summons ; but the exhaustion I have 
experienced this evening, I trust, will plead a sufficient apology. I am 
proud of the opportunity thus afforded me, of being able to express to 
an American public, my sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the kindness | 
and hospitality extended towards me during my stay in this country. | 
arrived in this city a mere professional child ; scarcely Known, save as 
the son of a former favorite, and whatever fame | may have partially 
attained, to you, and you alone, am I indebted. I am now about to! 
seek my fortune in a fresh arena; but sincerely believe me, whatever 
destiny awaits my return to the land that gave me birth, it never can, | 
nor shall obliterate the memory of those days passed amongst you. It} 
may be that | now stand before you for the last time ; but, if my life be | 
spared, not many years shall elapse before 1 again present myself on 
these boards—till which period, permit me, ladies and gentlemen, re- 
spectfully to pronounce to you that sad word—farewell !” 
It may be said of Charles Kean, that whatever character he has under- 
taken on the American stage, he has done well. If, owing to the multi- 
farious and overwhelming attractions, in the midst of which he has ge- 
nerally advanced his claim to the attention of the public, he has not! 
invariably collected overflowing audiences, he has never failed to please 
those who attended. We feel assured that he bears with him the best 
wishes of the large and respectable classes of our countrymen, who oc- 
casionally find the theatre a souree of enjoyment | 
The tragedy of Waldemar, by Mr Bailey, produced last season, pre- 
sented Mr. Kean in an original part, wherein he reaped a harvest of good 
opinions. A correspondent desires that the epilogue, delivered on that | 
occasion, should be permitted to see the light; and, for want of other 
dramatic material to fill up this department, we comply with his request. | 


EPILO@UE To MR. BAILEY’S WALDEMAR, | 
SPOKEN BY MRS. SHARPE, | 


(Enter Mrs. Sharpe, addressing some one behind the curtain.) 
It must be done. The man’s heart will be broken 
Unless some sort of epilogue be spoken. 

Besides, the house expect it—always— 
( To the audience.) don't you? 

I'm sure you'll let me try one for him—won't you? 
Only «a word—to help along the play? 
The author's almost scared to death, they say 
To leave him thus would be, indeed, a sin— | 
Come, “ down in front,” * hats off,” and I'll begin | 

(Comes forward.) 
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Will you hie home, and, by your midnight tapers, 
Do “the gentee! thing” for him, in the papers ? 
Or strive, like Shylock, though in style politer, 
To “ cut the forfeit” from a bankrupt writer ’ 

( To the boxes.) 
To you I turn, th’ Apollos and the graces, j 
And read indulgence in your smiling faces. i 
None here the generous tribute will! refuse, || 
Wooed by a native author’s early muse { 
Anxious he waits, as one who from a steep, 
Watches his vessel lanched upon the deep. | 
With you it rests th’ adventurous bark to save; 
Let not his hard-earned treasures feed the wave. | 
O’er the blue sea a summer's calmness throw, 
Bid prosperous breezes swell the sails of snow. | 
Let him but once your generous favor share, ! 
And then, ye critics, touch him if ye dare. | 





AMERICAN THEATRE.—Mr. Booth’s Pescara is his best character. | 
He is dazzlingly beautiful throughout. There is too much of the melo- 
dramatic style in Mr. Hamblin’s conception of Hemeya. A more chaste 
and softened manner would better become the part. Mr. Cooper 
has appeared at this house for one night in Mark Antony. Consider- 
ing his late indispesition, his acting was powerful. It sensibly remind- 
ed many of his best days. There is a young actress attached to this 
theatre, of whom justice demands we should say something: it is Miss 
Waring. For light comedy, and many characters in melo-drama, she cer- 
tainly possesses excellent requisites, and 1s a valuable and an improving 
actress. Miss Vincent and Mr. Booth have left the eity to fulfil several 
temporary engagements at the south, where, from the desire manifested 
to witness their united excellence, a rich harvest is expected. A variety | 
of novelties, however, is promised, which, fromthe usual alacrity of the | 
manager, may be soon expected. Mr. Farren, by a new arrangement, 
has taken the stage management, and shows a desire, we think, to cor- 
rect those jnaccuracies, which, for some time past, have been percepti- 
ble in that department. 








| 
MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE—Opera is flourishing at Boston. Masani- || 
ello bas been produced with considerable splendor, and Mr. Sinclair 
and Miss Hughes are performing the principal characters. Mrs. Austin 
made her first appearance on the boards this season in Cinderella, to a |) 
crowded house—Mr Sinclair the prince. ‘The papers say that the fair || 
vocalist never appeared to greater advantage. } 

The celebrated opera by Mozart, called the Zauberflote, has been for |! 
some time in preparation at the Park theatre, and green-room report |! 
states, that the management are making active preparations and incur- i 
ring considerable expense to produce the piece to every advantage, on the | 
return of Mrs. Austin and Mr Horn, early in the spring. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES TO A LADY, 


With a present of a shoe-buckle, found near the battle-ground at Wyoming, | 
and supposed to have belonged to Campbell's Albert. 
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THERE are but few I deem, who have not felt 
The heart beat faster, and the fancy swell, 
When ling’ring near the scenes, where late have dwelt 
Beings created by the poet's spell. 
A wizard he, who loveth nature well, 
Choosing his realm in earth, or air, or sea ; | 
And giving in such bright domain to dwell, 
In cot, or cloud, or ‘neath the coral tree H 
Sprites not of human mould, but born of gramaryc. } 


————_- __- — 


*Tis strange, in ancient lay, that we should find 
Each shape of varied nature constant still 

Still round the meadow the vague streamlet twined, 
Or rushing madly from his parent hill ; 

The willow still doth droop above the rill ; 





The oak still plants him on the upland side ; ! 
The lay of morn and song of even trill 
Upon our ears as they of yore did glide i 


In tale of olden time, by vent’rous bard supplied 


But our own race, ah me, they dwell not there ' 

At least, not of the kind the poet sung ; 
They all are made of quite too thin an air 

To be of any mortal lineage sprung ! 

We all have loved the lay which Campbell sung, 

And wished ourselves by Susquehanna’s side. 

For me, I've been the sunny stream along, 

And from the mountain the rich vale have eyed, 
Yet think, in some few things, the poet rather—lied ! 
True, if you visit there, the vale will seem, | 

As if, in summer morn, a cloud of gold | 
Had been dropp'd down the mountain sides between, 

And there by morning airs about been roll'd, | 
Till every varied hue, which light doth hold, j 

Had been evolved and changed to silver sheen } 
In the bright blaze of noon, which doth unfold Hi 

Brighs fields of grain, with clumps of trees between, 

And here and there, white cots gemming the constam green. 


But there’s a th ng the bard omitted quite, 
He speaks all cozily of love's fireside ; 





pee Eee ——___—________} 
— thou the relic—may it never break 
xe charm which Campbelt’s lay hath round you throwm 


T 
Ah me! how often is it that we wake 

And find our very fairest visions flown! 
What once was truth is all to fiction grown, 

And fiction hath lost all its faéry power ; 
Yet still we love it, for it is ourown, 

The gold-leaf of our life which gilds each hour, 
Be fortune friend or foe—smile she or lower. 





THE FUTURE. 
Those glorious days, to come 
From the rich treasure-house of future years, 
=re fate shall close the sum 
That marks the limits of our toils and fears 
What consummations hoped— 
What joyous thrills—what soothing fancies rise, 
As though the future oped 
Its mystic record to my wildered eyes 
There, hid in ambush, wait 
Lowering mischance and grim misanthropy 
And pride, with nought elate, 
And palsied guilt and searing infamy 
There, too, expectant stand 
Successful love and honor, laure!-crown‘d } 
And there, link’d hand in hand, 
The sister virtues bright in rosy fetters bound 
What is the past to me ?— 
Unchangeable—irrevocably gone ; 
flerged in the whelming sea, 
That, unabating, rolls remorseless on 
The unavailing sigh— 
The bootless penitence and hopeless tear— 
The agonizing ery— 
The gloomy torpor, and seclusion drear,— 
It mocks with voiceless scorn, 
The while absorbing grim the wasting hours, 
Till nears that fatal bourne, 
And death impending chills the vital powers 
_ Then vile regrets, away ! 
Nor mar my bounding hopes with senseless moan ; 
For | have gone astray, 
And future acts shall for the past atone. 
Let deeds of shining worth, 
Demeanor mild, self-serutiny severe, 
Attest the recent birth 
Of godlike principle and holy fear 
: I i ) 
Then onward be my view 
There les my path—my premised fortune there ; 
And eager I'll pursue, 
But first to heaven breathe out an humble prayer 
The labyrinthine track 
Of mazed circumstance conduct me through ; 
And when in angit I lack, 
Mid doubtful hazard or conjuncture new, 
O' give the needed strength 
To cope with adverse change and sudden ill, 
And grant to meet at length, 
Thy final summons with obedient will. 


THE BUTTERFLY. 
ADDRESSED TO A FASHIONABLE YOUNG LaDY 
The butterfly that wastes its May, 
And thinks that May will always last, 
Full soon a dear account must pay, 
And unprepared meet winter's blast 


When past the prime of rosy May, 
And past the summer’s genial heat ; 
And autumn casts her robes away ; 
And frosts, and snows, and tempests greet ; 


Then will the trifler miss the sweets 
That wither in the nipping air; 

And pine and starve in those retreats, 
Where erst it flutter'd free from care. 


So, gentle maid, it fares in sooth, 

With those who waste, in heartless joys, 
The precious hours of joeund youth, 

And run from hearts, to catch at toys. 


Trust me, the time will surely come, 
When the light joys of youth shall fail, 

They then will want a friend—a home— 
To shield them from life’s wintry gale. 

And sigh to think, though autumn’s fruits, 
Ripen at closing of the year, 

They come from those young thrifty shoots 
And flowers, that in blithe spring appear. 


THE REJECTED. 








When the young rose first opens in the vale, 
Its bud, uncurling, scarcely scents the gale. 
Should chilling winds and angry storms arise, 
It droops its leaves and prematurely dies. 
But, let the sun inspire each tender charm, 
Cheer it with smiles, with melting kisses warm 
Grateful it blooms—preserved from early death, 
And thanks the heavens with its ambrosial breath 
And so, the author, trembling, first appears, 
Nurses one hope amid a thousand fears ; 
Starts lest he mark some awful symptom lower 

A sensitive plant—your literary flower.) 

his is Ais sky—and mine the task to find— 
Must he be withered with the wintry wind ’ 
Will he meet stormy weather here, | wonder ? 
Didn't you think you heard a clap of thunder? 

( To the pit.) 

You wicked critics—ranged around, that sit, 
With your stop-watches, yonder, in the pit ; 


Whose dreams are haunted, for your faces show it, 


With the dim ghosts of many a murdered poet, 
Shall I our author's thronging doubts allay ? 
May | inform him that you like his play ’ 

Will ye be civil? Will ye take his hand, 

And cheer his way o'er fancy’s fairy land” 








=== 
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Yet sayeth not a word of anthracite, 

By which, in these blest parts, the heat's supplied 
The lovely valley, spreading far and wide, 

(As Silliman would make it to appear) 

A magazine of heavy coal doth hide, 

Would furnish Nick's coal cellar for a year— 
At fifty cents per ton—'twould not be very dear! 
There are some Gertrudes on Wyoming's banks, 

The prettiest one is on the bank vignette ' 

She seems a maiden spinning woollen hanks, 

And rather oddly "twixt the plough-stilts set. 
Of Albert, I no relic e’er pcos! get, 

Except the simple one [ give to you— 

Keep it, and if you ean, | pray forget 

That | have said the poet sang not true, 

Or over common theme too much of fiction threw. 
Keep thou the relic—it perchance hath bound 

The shoe of olden time to hero's foot, 

Who there hath met his last and fatal wound, 

Or fainting fell, amid the hot pursuit. 

There are who love and mock the battie's bruit 

Buz ‘tus not surely when the Indian yell 
Doth through the half dead brain intensely shoot, 

Ringing in dead man’s ear his kindred’s knell, 
After each battle won by foemen fierce and fell 





—— 


I'll struggle to forgive thee—it may be to forget 

How thou hast stabbed me, gurl, although the wound is bleeding yet. 
The world has other, nobler paths, of splendor, danger, fame— 

I am not one totamely bend my head in wo and shame. 

The pain is banished from my breast, the shadow from my brow ; 
My haughty heart is firm and still, and cold as marble now ; 

Or if, at times, dark anguish will across my bosom creep, 

’Tis hidden, as a monster lurks beneath the summer deep 





Farewell forever, with thy look, so gentle and so sweet, 
Which all the trembling raptures of my soul arose to meet 
Farewe!l, | would not injure thee, believe me—even yet 

My strongest human hope upon thy happiness is set. 
And I have wrenched my feelings with a bitter agony, 

And been an idle trifler, and a hypocrite for thee. 
Yet when my voice was loudest, and my laugh the liveliest rung— 
How adder-like the thought of thee my shuddering bosom stung 
Well; ‘tis another bubble broke, another vision gone ; 

“housands, hke these, are trampled down as reckless time comes on ; 
My love for thee was as a flower half shrinking from the sky. 
When most I nursed its opening leaves, I knew that it must die 
Farewell forever '—bitter words, when uttered by the loved, 
But we may say them calmly, unregrettingly, unmoved. 
For nature hath no object on the land or on the sea, 
So careless of another as | will be of thee. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The song by s. T. is not good, and four lines of his piece called remem- 
brance so closely resemble two in Paradise Lost, that either Mr. s. T. has 
reason to complain of Mr. Milton, or Mr. Milton of Mr. s. 7. 

“The full-orbed moon unveiled ber charms, 
To witness vows so true, 
And o'er the dusky robe of night 
Her silver mantle threw.” 
The reader remembers the original of this : 

* Tillthe moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveil’d her peerless light, 
And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 

We sympathize, of course, with our youthful friends whose mistresses have 
ill-treated them in love scrapes. Itis very hard, certainly, but printing 
an account of thew feelings will only make the matter worse. We are 
alzeady responsible for publishing several little sacred sorrows of this na- 
ture ; though, for our own part, should any fair one serve us such a trick, 
we should not only conceal it ourselves, but pray her best assistance in doing 
the like, and not put our catastrophe in the paper—A. L.'s lines, commencing 
and thou art changed, are therefore declined. 

Gertrude’s modest note and general intelligent style cause us to regret that 
her well-written story of the two rings es too common-place in its plot for 
insertion. It is, however, far from being without merit. 

The lines youth and manhood are mislaid. The little song by the same 
toriter has une good verse. 

* And can thy coldness disenthral 
My bosom from its charm? 

Ah no; the snows on earth that fall 
But keep her breast more warm.” 

We fear we must answer the kind interrogatory of the author of the extracts 
from my note-book tm the negative. 

Inquisitor asks the origin of the saying, ad unguem factus homo. It 
springs from the fact that, clay being the first material employed by the 

recians in statuary, figures were rendered more finshed and delicate by 
the use of the fingers and nails. 

Of the verses by L. ¥. we have only read the two first lines : 

“Tcome from the north, where the mountain high 
Lifts its snowy summit to the sky.” 
We advise him to go back again as soon as possible.—P. next week. 

The captive eagle ts only tolerable. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1533. 


Menagerie.——An elephant now exhibited in town, has added 
another to the numerous instances already existing of this 
extraordinary animal’s sagacity. The papers mention, that 


having taken offence against the little pony, he broke from his 


stall in the night, went to the place where the unequal object of 


his malice was confined, singled him out from other animals, and 
killed him with his tusk; after which, without harming any 
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ing the timid, tender and beautiful creature with a heroic com- | these wonderful and appalling forms of fierceness and fury. He 
|| passion, seized its cruel aggressor and dashed him against the sees numbers 
Hl wall; again the attack was made, and again, in the same way * of living creatures, new to sight, and strange.” 
| punished, when the keepers succeeded in once more imprisoning | The tiger, with its beautiful streaked form, and vicious heart 


the monster. || —the spotted malignant panther; the smaller leopard, speckled 
| 
| 
| 
| 


almost appears to forget that he is writing of a brute. He | fy) zebra, with his thousand stripes; that mischievous satire on 
says “the oldest of the company always conducts the band, humanity, the monkey, leaping and hanging about. Strange in- 
whilst the next in seniority leads up the rear. This order is deed, are all these to the mere denizen of a city; the mover through 
merely preserved when they are upon their march, directing a crowdof his own race; tothe student from his peaceful books, 
their course towards cultivated grounds, where they expect tohave where perhaps, these things, pictured to him only by the hand of 
their progress impeded by the proprietors of those lands they are art, have passed through his mind like the forms of a dream, and 
going to lay waste.” the reality of which now startles him. The noises, too, by 
It seems unaccountable thai an animal, in appearance so cum-| which the spectator is here surrounded, are strange, striking, 
| brous, awk ward and uaprepossessing, should be so highly gifted, and impressive. ‘The execrable hyena, the digger out of new- 
its physical superiority being as peculiar as its moral and mental. made graves, the fiend that gloats on human flesh, that feasts his 
|‘* The eyes,” says Goldsmith, ‘although small, are completely | horrid appetite onthe lips of beauty, and the sacred bosom of 
expressive of what the creature feels; and,when turning them upon | love—this untameable monster mingles often his guttural growl 
an affectionate master, it is astonishing to observe how much | withthe multifarious and discordant voices ; the monkey utters his 
tenderness they reveal. Its sense of smelling is, likewise, al- piercing ery; the elephant exclaims aloud, the ounce sereeches ; 
lowed to be delicate, and it evinces a great fondness for odorifer- | the tiger and the panther scream; shrieks, moans, wailings, and 
lous flowers; the hearing is also remarkably acute; and no’ yells that adoomed spirit might hear on his dark entrance into 
||animal is so exquisitely affected by the touch.” Strange to) Erebus, rise and mingle and clash in hideous, discordant con- 
think that a spirit of poetic sensibility and feminine tenderness fusion, that strike the shuddering soul with new and blacker 
should exist in a form so uncouth, so far removed from the | conce ptions of horror and despair; and over all, ever and anon, 
upright and perfect elegance of man. One can scarcely refrain | the very heart quails at the tremendous roar of the raging lion, 
from sympathizing with a creature thus doomed to a hideous) his bosom bursting with impotent anguish and revenge 
deformity, with a spirit which might enhance, with its moral) Jy the midst of this dark tumult the thought of these same rav- 
H splendor, the loveliest image of animated nature. | ing beasts, as they existed before the rash act of our first mother, 
i} Among its other claims to more than ordinary attention are the | steals into the mind with a singular influence. Then she. with 
i elephant’s great age, and the fardistant times and countries with) Adam peaceful in Eden, rested, innocent and happy, in the fra- 
|| which, in history, it is associated. The duration of its life | grant shades, while about them gently played 
is said to be two hundred years. Think what an existence! ‘All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all chase, 
| Roaming through the vast and gotgeous scenes of Asia, sporting in wood ur wikierness, aw meter cen, 
‘along the banks of mighty rivers, cooling himself in the im- eke om eng: ny noe ag encaeb gnome 


Goldsmith has some expressions on the elephant, when he with clusters of golden drops; the more gentle ounce ; the grace- 
! 


Dandled the hidy bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 
pervious shades of giant forests, and feasting on the abundance | a ed before them ; y unwieldy elephant, h'd 
- . »make them murth, us NH hes might, and wreat! 
| of that teeming soil, for two hundred years! I} u <1 t - Yr ~ i pr rt v ‘ “ pe = sly ‘, : , 
Is it not a baseness in feeble and petty man to hunt these kind |; - sinuating, wove with gordian twine 
tis branded trai nl ef his fatel guile 





‘and noble creatures from their native wild woods, to waylay 
them with pits, to decoy them into bondage, to entangle and 
bind them with cords, to bear them forever from their old dwel- 
| lings, (for which we may surely surmise such a creature must 
entertain an attachment,) to bend them to the servile, cruel 
purposes of man’s industry and ambition, to make them draw 
and carry burthens, to ride them into fierce battles, and thus cut 
off such an incredible period of unclouded, unperverted exis- 
,tence? Has the elephant such clear memory on ordinary sub- 


Gave proof unheeded 

Who can think of those “ happy walks and shades” without 
breathing, like Eve, a tearful lamentation—a lamentation not the 
less heart-rending tothose who have had occasion to observe 
that the change thus wrought in the natures of these once fond 
and gentle, but now savage beasts, has gone also into the human 
bosom—that the innocence, the peace, the joy, the love once 
dwelling there, have been darkened and put away for the clash 
and fury of deep vices and desolating passions? It is an awful, 


" 








;jects, and does he forget his freedom? Wall he carry in his 
|bosom hate and love for years, and yet retain no pining 
thought of the silver rivers in whose floods he once bathed his 
massy limbs, and the flowery forests where, with his com- 


of the rest, he retired to his own station. How strangely the! 
manner of perpetrating this deed gives to it the character of a 
human crime. What but secret ¢hought could have induced it? | 
What else could keep alive the long-cherished wish for revenge, | panions, he tasted the sweet air of heaven? Now, poor wretch, 
through the various periods when victim and destroyer were | that dream is broken. He is shut up days, nights and years 
brought into close contact with each other, until in the night, and | i, this dark low prison, where the blessed sunshine and the 
after apparently brooding over the wound rankling within him, |) .a:h of flowers never come! 

his thirst for blood could no longer be withstood? Fancy the | Among the animals in the menagerie above alluded to, the 
operations going on in his mind before he resolved to seize that | celebrated lion Napoleon will attract especial attention. This 
opportune period for the execution of his purports: The elephant terrific beast has been eighteen years in his cage. You cannot 
may indeed be appropriately ranked, as it is by the natural his- | put observe the weary feeling with which his fierce and burning 
torian, next in the scale of creation to man. It is really a matter |) ature yields to this his uncontrollable destiny. He paces up 
of interest to watch one of these enormous mis-shapen creatures | and down his narrow cage, he rubs his worn body against th 

go through even the ordinary feats elicited by the drilling of its jars, and presses his head upon the iron. Sometimes, exhausted 
keeper. Every look, every action is apt and intelligent, and | with fruitless longings for escape, he yawns--closes his heavy 
there frequently break out from it displays of character which eyes—lies down and stretches himself out till some prying visi- 
imply a high state of moral being. It may be said, that some of | tor pokes him with a cane, or the keeper rouses him. Then again 
the current accounts of its intelligence are probably exagge- | his restless soul rages~he renews his anger—lashes his sides 
rated, but the persons most familiar with it, appear most cre-| with his tail—like living coals of fire his eyes glow and flash, 
dulous of its habits of acute observation and reflection. We | and the ground trembles with his mad roar. How different is 
never regard an elephant precisely as a beast. His irreconcile- | he from the mild enlichtened elephant. What abroad contrast 
able, undying hate, nursed through years of travel and adventure; | jn character: the one gentle and loving, the other pitiless and 
his love, assiduous, fervent and tender; his wonderful discrimi- | blood-thirsty—one yielding himself with affectionate submission 
nation; his generous pride and noble susceptibility to moral im-| to the decree of fate—the other forever upbraiding the heavens 
pressions of an elevated kind; his patient and attentive submis- | with his dreadful ignominy—raging, glowing, burning, like 
sion, unless aroused by oppression; his keen resentment of lightning; his glances glare upon the crowd, and his impatient 
insult; his firm gratitude; and the calm, self-possessed, mag- and angry despair is spoken in thunder. He once lay in calm 
nanimous sense of justice, which leads him often to relent in the | majesty, (for in human beings themselves could majesty scarcely 
career of passion, to repair injuries committed by himself, and be more strikingly illustrated) his beard flowing around his 
to protect the weak and defenceless from the aggressions of! solemn, awful countenance; one paw hanging without his cage, 
others—all these lofty qualities cause us tolook on him withsuch | q picture like Jove revolving in his thoughts the destinies of 
an equivocal consciousness that we do not exactly know how to; man. <A rugged, state-prison-looking fellow, thrust at him 
behave towards him. His intelligence we perceive is almost | with his stick, and when his eyes, inflamed with sullen horror 
like that of man. How do we know but he is thinking about us | at the past and deep despair for the future, were lifted towards 
just as we are about him? There is indeed something exceed- | him, he spitin his face. The king of the beasts raised his head 

ingly awkward in being in company with a person whom you | He was silent, but fixed those fiery orbs full and steadily on the | 
do not altogether know whether to treat as a man ora beast. It|| man, witha grisly gaze of such concentrated, savage, withering 
recalls the boyish wonder, with which, in the Arabian Nights, | contempt and desperate hate, as could have done no dishonor to 
we used to read of some gallant hero or prince, spell-bound by |the “prince of hell” himself, upon whose crest “sat horror 
an enchanter, and held imprisoned in the body of a monstrous | plumed.” We should, at that moment, have no more offered the 
brute. We are half prepared to believe that through the small | regal, though obscured and fallen monarch, any mark of cruelty | 
eyes of the unwieldy mountain of flesh before us, looks a human | or dishonor, than we should have insulted Napoleon, when 

spirit, comprehending our actions with an understanding as | brooding with folded arms upon a lonely cliff at St. Helena. It, 
sagacious as our own, and ready to be impressed with malice or|| must have been such a sof€mn regard that awed the soldier 
gratitude, according as we treat him with disrespect or civility. || from slaying the captive Roman hero. “ Tune homo, audes oc- 

We believe it was one of the two elephants now in the city, || cidere Caium Marium? 

which, some time since, interfered to protect a helpless creature The menagerie is a strange place to muse in. The lover 
from its savage foe. A tiger broke from its cage and wasrushing of nature will find food for many a revery, and wonder that 
ferociously upon a lama, when the observant elephant, regard- \ the power which inspired the dove’s gentle breast, should create 








although a sublime thought, that we live upon the wreck and 
ruin of a fallen moral world. It makes the heart temble. 


Dr. Christopher Carleton R -A copy of the oration deliver- 
ed by this gentleman last fourth of July, has fallen by accident 
in our way. Asa writer of tremendous sentences, he certainly 
stands unrivalled; and, in the art of collecting with a most cu- 
rious disregard of sense, words which appear to have been 
taken indiscriminately out of a box, and jumbled together in a 
hurry, he assuredly ranks before all of his contemporaries of the 
presentage, and indeed, before any of the classic poets,except 
orator O'Botherem. We solicit the attention of the unenlighten- 
ed reader to the annexed paragraph, premising only, that if he 
hopes to get through, without bursting a blood-vessel, he must 
take a long breath before he begins. Now then! 


“In congratulating you upon our fifty-sixth anniversary of national ex- 
istence, L feel myself imperceptibly lapsing as if into a species of revery 
or recollective paroxysm, whose doctrine inculcates the maxim of re- 
flection, and whose tenets bid me observe, contrast, analyze, weigh and 
unite; thus we by a knowledge of elementary simples, judge by analogy 
the nature of compounds, as eflects or compounds must be the result of 
primal simples or causes ; and this by application contains a moral de- 
duction, proving that the establishment of governments, based by free 
institutions and elective principles, constituting the foundation of a re- 
public, must have originated trom experiments made upon other species 
of legislation ; and this contemplative theory gives birth to a preserva- 
tive doctrine of paramount importance, that is as it effects not only the 
persons at present enveloped in participating the benefits of our present 
mode of legislating, but that of other countries and people now being ad- 
vancing towards political pre-eminence, and also that of countries and 
people as yet inthe embryo of discovery, How arduous the task to 
enter upon the analysis or syachesis of a country, whose theme genius 
1as exhausted its powers upon: how difficult to retrace that labyrinth 
of mystery on which eloquence has expanded its richness, diligence its 
industry, and patriotism its genial sunbeam. But remembering the story 
of the aspiring Phaeton, I nay be allowed to apply the same words of 
the writer, “ magnis tamen excidit ausis.” 


Public opinion —* The true public opinion for me,” said a 
member of the French chamber of deputies, “is conscience.’ 
There is much in this idea. In the British house of commone it 
was ever observed, that “it was unworthy of any man of honor 
to make use of unbridled language in parliament, which he would 
not equally utter in any other place.” The same remark is ap- 
plicable to courts of justice, or ought to be. 

Cool.—A French paper sarcastically remarks : “The United 
States were brought into existence on account of a tax upon tea, 
and they will end in a dispute about a duty on broad cloths.” 








| Grammar.—The annexed paragraph from acertain newspaper, 


,affords a specimen ofwhat C. calls the dislocation of grammar: 

“The frigate Constellation, which was reported to have been Jost im 
a gale, and the crew nearly all perishing—is without the slightest foun- 
dation in truth. Information es the noble vessel has been received 
several days later than that on which the shipwreck was rumored as 
having occurred.” 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN, 
GERMAN AUTHORS. i 

“OnE glass more, my friends,” said Manfred, “ and 
with it a health, fresh from the heart of each of us!” |, 
Ernest, as he poured forth the liquid gold, said, not | 
without solemnity, | 
** Well then, long life to him, the author and roscuer || 
of art among us, the noble German, our Goethe, our || 
pride and other nations’ envy.” | 


All pledged him; and Theodore was about to speak, 
when Manfred interrupted hin 

“No, friends, no criticisms now ; but let us strive to | 
embody, in the thoughts of this moment, all the plea- |! 
sures we owe him ; all that our youth has to thank him | 
for.’ | 

“ You are in the right,” said Wiiibald, “ the hour of | 


| the Judge’s throne, they stand before him, and speak 
|) for him, and obtain mercy and grace.— Herder. 


lectful of, is his good works. ‘They alone go with him to 


THE 8UN AND THE CLOUD. 

A black thunder-cloud passed before the great light 
of the world. The sun was darkened for a time, but 
hardly had the gloomy enemy of her lustre passed 
from before her, ere she lighted up its edge with a cir- 
cle of living glory. 

hat man deserves to be called a light of the world, 
who does good even to his enemies, as soon as the | 
hour of oppression is past.— Fulda. | 
THE HUNGRY ARAB. 

An Arab once lost himself ia the desert. For two} 
days he found nothing to eat, and was in danger of | 
dying from hunger, till at length he reached a pool of | 
water, at which travelers were in the habit of watering | 





= 


The third, whom he is most neg- || instance, inflict such wrong upon those under him, as 


| ishere inflicted, by ordinary men, upona part of their 
jown set? How much discomfort there must have been 
| in the course of time from this cause: and yet the jest 
be out to want even the excuse of being a jest! 
Thousands of decent and worthy people have felt un- 
happy and degraded, that their neighbors might have an 
empty, unmeaning, witless laugh. The best of the joke 
is, that the human race must have paid immensely, in 
the course of time, for this silly sport. The tailors, 
very properly, would not make clothes and furnish 
laughing-stocks without payment for their services in 
both capacities. Their wages, therefore, have always 
been rather higher than those of other artisans : and few 
tradesmen are able to lend so much ready cash to good 
customers, asthe tailors. The fellows pocket the af- 
front amazingly, having become quite reconciled to a 
contempt which is accompanied with so much of the 
substantial blessings of life. But the world should not 
allow this. It should say, ‘* No, no, Monsieurs Tai- 
lors, we see through the folly of our jesting, and would 
rather want it altogether, than pay so much more than 


letter is from Hoeod’s Comic Annual. There is sucha 
truth of character in it—so much of that spirit of droll- 
ery, mixed with mischief, which often prevails inthe 
young human being of the male sex—that we cannot 
help eclaring it to be, in itsown words, “ capital fun.” 
The letter proceeds from a country boy, to what the 
polite letter-writer would call “his friend in town.” 
“ Now, Bob, I'll tell you what I want. I want you 
to come down here for the holidays. Don’t be afraid. 
Ask your sister to ask your mother to ask your father 
to let you come. It’s only ninety mile. The two 
prentices, George and Will, are here to be made farm- 
ers of ; and brother Nick is took home from school, to 
help in agriculture. We like farming very much ; it’s 
capital fun. Us four have gota gun and go out shoot- 
ing ; it’s a famous good one, and sure to go off if you 
don’t full cock it. Tiger is to be our shooting dog, as 
soon as he has left off killing the sheep. _He’s a real 
savage, and worries cats beautiful. Before father 
comes down, we mean to bait our bull with him. 
There’s plenty of New Rivers about, and we're going 


| A Boy’s LeETTER.—The following specimen ofa boys’ 
| 
} 


feeling should be sacred to feeling alone ; and, there-|, their beasts, and saw a amall leather bag lying on the 
fore, let us unite with his name the memory of Sehil-| ground. ‘“ Thank God,” said he, as he raised it up and 
lor—his grave, solemn, intense spirit should have dwelt |, felt its contents, “ these must be dates or almonds: | 
longer amongst us.” j how they will strengthen and refresh me.” Full of | 

“| drink this glass,” said Anthony, with emotion ;|| this hope, he opened the bag, saw what it contained, | 
“to the loftiest yet kindest spirit—the amiable old} and cried out in great grief, “ alas! they are nothing 





is proper for our coats. So, if you please, we'll make |} a-fishing as soon as we have mended our top joint. 
anew arrangement. We'll agree never more to reckon || We’ve a pony, too, to ride upon, when we can catch 
up nine of you as necessary to make a man, never more || him; but he’s loose in the paddock, and has neither 
to speak of either goose or cabbage, in short, we’ll give |] mane nor tail to signify to lay hold of. Isn’t it prime, 


Bob? You must come. If your mother won't give 





man, on whose head be blessings ' to the sage who was |, 
never a sectarian, the gentle Jacobi; and long may 
heaven preserve him to us!" | 

“ Our meal ends Like a solemn sacrifice,” said Ro- i 
salie. | 

« Excuse us this emotion,” said Manfred, hastily ; || 
* and pledge me all, and do honor to the memory of our 
ianciful, brilliant, yea, our truly inspured Jean Paul. 
Never forget him, ye German youths. ‘Thanks to him 
for his devious mazes and daring flights : may he think | 
of usat this moment, as we now remember with heart- 
felt emotion, the time when he mingled in our circle in|, 
mirth and friendship !” H 

“Nor should we ever forget,” said Theodore, with | 
unusual earnestness, ‘Germany's twin stars; our 
Frederick and William Schlegel, who have both fos- 
tered and ealled into life so much that is beautiful ; let 
grateful Germans always do honor to the deep, medi- 
tative mind of the one, and the refined and gentle 
spirit of the other.” 

Frederick rose and said, 

* Yes, my friends, even as we are here assembled in 
friendship and love, and made through them as one 
man, So does the remembrance of dear friends encom- 
pass us round about ; perhaps your thoughts are already 
directed there ; but our creed draws the spirits of the , 
departed down to share our enjoyments, our sports and 
joys, with anxious affection, deep love, and glad tears 
of joy; this is the most fitting close of a cheerful re- 
past; death is no separation, his visage 1s not fearful ; 
offer this last drop to owr dearly beloved Novalis, the 
apostle of leve, purity and religion ; who appeared on 
earth like the brightness of the morning, which gives 
promise of a more brilliant day." Tveek 


THE THREES FRIENDS. 


] 


Trust no friend before thou hast tried him, for they 
abound more at the festal board than at the prison || 
door 

A certain man had three friends, two of them he | 
loved warmly; the other he regarded with indiffer- 
ence, though that one was the truest of his well wish 
ers. ‘The man was summoned betore a tribunal, and 
though mnocent, his accusers were bitter against him 

* Who among you,” said he, * will go with me, and 
bear witness for me’ For my accusers are bitter 
against me, and the king is displeased.” 

The first of his friends at once excused himself 
from accompanying him, on the plea of other busi 
ness. The second followed him to the door of the 
tribunal: there he turned back and went his way, 
through fear of the offended judge. ‘The third, on 





, the world has been quite in vain—perfect humbug—a 


but pearls." — Liebeskind. | 


ence | 





Tattors.—There are some things in this world | 
which astonished me when I first opened my eys upon 
it, and which | have never since been able to under- 
stand. One of these is the popular ridicule about the | 
business of a tailer. The arts and crafts all alike re- | 
fer to one grand object, the convenience and pleasure | 
of the human race; and though there may be some 
shades of comparative dignity among them, I must pro- 
fess | eee! oe could see any grounds, either in reason 
or jest, for the peculiar contempt thrown out upon one, 
which, to say the least of it, eminently conduces to the | 
comfort of man. A joke 1s a joke, to i sure ; but then 
it should be a real joke. It should have some bottom in 
the principles of nadiculous contrast, or else it cannot 





}up the whole of this system of pe and make men 
of you, if you will only give us ac 

cent. off your charges.” Let the world do this ; and, 
if the tailors be not by this time quite hardened in en- 
durance, and impervious to all shame. I think we might 
save a good deal of our incomes, and yet the amount 
of genuine mirth not be much diminished.— Blackwood. 





Leisure.—The most fallacious ideas prevail respect- 
ing leisure. People are always saying to themselves, 
«| would do this, and I would do that, if I had leisure.” 
Now, there is no condition in which the chance of do- 
ing any good is less than in the condition of leisure. 
The man fully employed may be able to gratify his 
good dispositions by improving himself or his neigh- 
bors, or serving the public in some useful way ; but 
the man who has all his time to = of as he pleas- 














be what it pretends to be, and must consequently fall 
to the ground. Now, it strikes me that all the snigger- 
ing which there is about tailors since the beginning of 


mirth withoat the least foundation in nature ; for, if 
we divest ourselves of all recollection of the tradition- 
ary ridicule, and think of a tailor as he really is, why. 
there is positively nothing inthe least ridiculous about 
him. ‘The whole world has been upon the grin for six 
thousand years about one particular branch of general | 
employment; and if the world were seriously ques- | 
tioned as to the source of its amusement, I verily be- 
heve, that not a single individual could give the least 
explanation. The truth is, the laughter at tailors is an 
entire delusion. While the world laughs, the artists 
themselves make riches, and then laugh in their turn, | 

with this difference, they laugh witha cause. { am/| 
almost tempted to suspect that the tailors themselves | 
are at the bottom of this plot of ridicule, in order that 
they may have the less competition and the higher 
wages ; for again I positively say, | cannot see what || 
there 1s about the business to be laughed at 
ever thinks of laughing at a shoemaker, though he ap- || 
plies Inmself to clothe the very meanest part of the hu- t 
man body. Nay, the saddler, who furnishes clothes to i 














arace of —— is never Jaughed at; while few}! Let him rather pray that he may never have leisure. | carrying him out to his vessel 


trades awaken the haman sympathies so strongly as || 
that of the blacksmith, who is relatively as much low- 
er in his employment than the saddler, as the shoe- 
maker is than the tailor. What, then, is the meaning |! 

what is the cause of all this six thousand years’ || 
laughing’? If any man will give me a feasible answer, || 
I will laugh too ; for I like a joke as well as any body ;} 
hut, upon my honour, I cannot laugh without a cause. |} 
I must see where the fun lies, or itis no fun for me 


If the mirth be, as I suspect, entirely groundless, |! author of distinction, who, by regularly employing, in! thousand five hundred and tweny-three painters, dri 


es, has but a poor chance, indeed, of doing so. 
increases the capacity of doing; and it 1s far less dif- 
ficult fora man who is in an habitual course of exertion, 
to exert himself a little more for an extra purpose, 
than for the man who does little or nothing, to put him- 
self into motion for the same end. This 1s owing toa 
yrinciple of our moral nature, which is, the vis mertie, 
liceralty, the strength of inactivity, but which I| will 


flexplain at once to unlearned persons by reminding 


them, that to set a common child's hoop a-going in the 
first place, requires a smarter stroke than to keep it in 
motion afterwards. There is a reluctance in all things 


to be set a-going; but when that is got over, a 


every thing goes sweetly enough. Just so it is with the 
idle man. In losing the habit, he loses the power of | 
doing. But aman who is busy about some regular | 
employment for a proper length of time every day, can, 
very casily do something else during the remaining} 
hours: indeed, the recreation of the weary man is apt) 
to be busier than the perpetual leisure of the idle. As 
he walks through the world, his hands hang unmuffled 


Nobody || and ready by his side, and he can sometimes do more }| 


by a single touch in passing, than a vacant man is like-| 
ly to do in a twelvemonth. } 
| 


Let no man cry for leisure in order to do any thing 


If he really wishes to do any good thing, he wil! al- 
ways find time for it, by properly arranging his other 
employments. The person who thus addresses the | 
public has acquired the power of doing so, such as it 
1s, not by having had a great deal of time at his own 
disposal, but solely by ravishing the inglorious hours 


which the most of men spend in unprofitable and unen- | 


joyed pleasures, and employing them in the cultivation 
of the mind. ‘There is an anecdote told of a French 


whou he relied the least, spoke for hum, and bore wit |what a curious subject for consideration! A large |! a few jottings, the five minutes which his wife caused 
ness to his innocence, so that the judge dismissed and/|/ class of the community has been subjected, from ap- }him to wait every day while she dressed for dinner, 


rewarded him 

Man has three friends in this world ; how do they} 
demean themselves towards him in the hour of death, 
when Goce calls him to judgment ’ 
friend, gold, is the first to leave him, and accom-| 
pamies hun not. His friends and kinsmen accompany 


ium te the portal of the grave, and then turn back to | and cruelty, as this 


| parently the beginning of the social world, to a system |! 


t 


of genera! ridicule ; and, when the matter is inquired | 


at last formed a book ; certainly not the least merito- 
rious of his works. Hazlitt also remarks, that many 


iscount of five per |} your father leave to allow you—run away. Remember 


you turn up Goswell-street to go to Lincolnshire, and 
ask for Middlefen-hall. There’s a pond full of frogs, 
but we won't pelt them till you come ; but let it be be- 
fore Sunday, as there’s our own orchard to rob, and 





‘o do, }} 


the fruit’s to be gathered on Monday. If you like suck- 
ing raw eggs, we know where the hens lay, and mother 
don’t ; and I'm bound there’s lots of bird’snests. Do 
come, Bob, and I'll show you the wasp’s nest, and every 
thing that can make you comfortable. I dare say you 
|could borrow your father’s volunteer musket of him 
without his knowing of it ; but be sure any howte bring 
the ramrod, as we have mislaid ours by firing it off.” 


THE IRON SHOES OF THE MACDONALDS.—Aboui tho 
period of the accession of James I. to the throne of 
Scotland, a degree of ferocity and cruelty existed in 
certain highland treebooters, which are never found in 
more recenttimes. Arobber, nazned Macdonald, head 
lof aband in Ross-shire, had plundered a poor widow, 
‘who in her anger exclaimed repeatedly that she would 
!eo to the king for redress, should she go to Edinburgh 
jtoseek for him. “It is a long journey,” answered the 
|barbarian ; “and that you may perform it the better, 
|I will have you shod for the occasion.” Accordingly, 
he caused a smith to nail shoes to the poor woman's 
feet, as if they had been those of a horse. The widow, 
|however, being a woman of high spirit, was deter- 











mined to keep her word; and as soon as her wounds 

»ermitted her to travel, she did actually go on foot to 
Edinbureh, and, throwing herself before James, ac- 
quainted him with the cruelty which had been exer 
cised upon her. James, in great resentment, caused 
Macdonald and twelve of his principal followers to le 
seized, and to have their feet shod with iron shoes; in 
which painful condition they were exhibited to the 
public forthree days, and then executed.— Atheneum 


Epicram.— Lieutenant Charles Gray, of his Ma 
jesty’s marine corps, and author of a volume of poems 
chiefly in the Scottish language, was once obliged by 
the boatmen at Deal to pay an exorbitaptly high fee for 
Recollecting that ths 
was the scene of Gay’s well known marine ballad, he 
immediately penned the following epigram :— 

When black-eyed Susan came on hoard— 
If from the beach the Deal-men barged her— 
I wish it had been on record, 
How much those smuggiing fellows charged her 

PROFESSIONAL MEN AT PARIS.—Paris at this mo 

ment abounds with professional men. ‘There are 


men and lithographers ; one hundred and fifty one 
sculptors; three hundred and ten engravers (copper 
plate, agqua-tinta, wood, &c.;) eighty architects ; tiree 

undred andseventeen distinguished professors of mu- 


into, it turns out that nothing can be shown in the cir- {| men walk as much idly upon Pall Mall ina few years, gic; one thousand five hundred and twenty-five instr! 


His best beloved || cumstances of that class to make the ridicule merited, | as would carry them round the globe 


In fact, it may 


mental musicians; one thousand five hundred ditto of 1: - 


Men talk of the oppression of governments ; but was! be said that to ask for leisure or time to do any ordinary) ferjor rank. Total five thousand eight hundred and fow 


there ever such oppression, such wanton persecution, | 
Does any superior, in almost any ii 


thing, 1s equivalent to a confession that we are indif- 


ferent about doing 1t.— Metropolitan. 
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